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NEXT MONTH 


The Community Christmas 
Tree has become an accept- 
ed part of American life. 
From the National Tree in 
Lafayette Square, in 
Washington, which will be 
lighted by President Roose- 
velt on December 24, to the 
giant tree in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, which Cali- 
fornians will light with an 
unusual ceremony, millions 
of trees cheer communities 
on Christmas Eve. 


The story of the Communi- 
ty Christmas Tree is told 
in the December issue of 
AMERICAN Forests by one 
of the outstanding authori- 
ties on the subject — Alma 
Margaret Higgins. 


The story of Holly, as 
much a part of Christmas 
as the Tree, will also be 
told — this time complete- 
ly, with its traditions, its 
history, its remarkable 
family, with hundreds of 
relatives. As presented by 
Genevieve Monsch, it makes 
one of the most informa- 
tive and interesting articles 
yet written on the subject. 


There will also be an up- 
to-the-minute article on the 
growing of Christmas 
Trees, by E. H. Herr. And 
there will be stories from 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, who di- 
rects the wildlife activities 
of the Forest Service, H. 
A. Carter and others. 
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@ The forest lands of the United States, embracing some 
600,000,000 acres, support one of the great industries of 
the nation. This industry with its thousands of logging 
camps, sawmills, reconversion and distribution plants rep- 
resents investments totaling more than $6,000,000,000 and 
gives employment to over 1,000,000 people. Its 435,000,- 
000 acres of privately owned lands are on the tax rolls of 
the states. In these and other ways the industry is woven 
into and is a vital part of the economic structure of the 
country. 

Preservation of the timber growing power of these pri- 
vate forest lands and the production of periodic crops of 
wood by the application of approved forest practices is 
American forestry’s greatest problem. Owners of forest 
land have long been subject to public condemnation for 
destructive lumbering. The American Forestry Associa- 





FOREST INDUSTRY 


tion has consistently condemned forest devastation, wheth- 
er it be by public or private agencies, as contrary to pub- 
lie welfare. At the same time, it has long recognized that 
forest industry like other major industries in this eountry 
is rooted in the social and economic growth of America 
and that solution of the problem of forest devastation 
must take into consideration public interests involved in 
preservation of industry and employment as well as 
preservation of forests. ; 

The Association believes that the task of bringing pri- 
vate forest land under improved forest practices and 
permanent forest management, if it is to prove most 
beneficial to the public, must be a joint undertaking 
by the public and the industry with the common ob- 
jective of making economically possible the adoption 
of forest practices which public interests demand. In 
line with this policy the Association has and will con- 
tinue to cooperate with leaders of forest industry and 
representatives of the State and Federal Governments 
in formulating and applying such measures as_ will 
bring forest industry into harmony with public require- 
ments in respect to the protection of forest lands and the 
maintenance of forest cover. 


Note—lIn this space is presented each month the Associa- 
tion's policy with respect to timely phases of conservation. 
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YF hither Conservation? 


THE President’s call for a special session of Congress on November 15 brings 
forestry, soil, and wildlife conservation in this country to a critical and im- 
minent issue. 


One of the five legislative objectives for which the Congress has been 
ealled is REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT. Congress is in position 
to act speedily upon this undertaking in that hearings on the Administration’s 
reorganization plan were completed during the last session, a bill was formu- 
lated and reported out favorably by the Senate Select Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization. This bill (S. 2970, introduced by Senator Byrnes, Admin- 


istrative leader) is now on the Senate calendar to be voted on when the Senate 
chooses to bring it up. 


Senate bill S. 2970 contains provisions which conservationists through- 
out the country declare to be illogical, unsound, and prejudicial to good 
administration of the country’s natural resources, particularly those rep- 


resented by the National Forests, the federal wildlife reservations, and 
soil conservation. 


These provisions, briefly stated, would create a Department of Conserva- 
tion by bestowing that name upon the old Interior Department and by giving 
the President power to transfer thereto any conservation agencies of the gov- 
ernment except the Engineer Corps of the Army and the Mississippi River 
Commission. They would also give the President power to appoint, irrespec- 
tive of civil service, the ‘‘head of any bureau, division, service or other similar 
agency,’’ which in his judgment is ‘‘policy determining in character,’’ thus 
opening the door to political patronage in filling important positions in the 
conservation services. 


These provisions represent a reversal of those administrative principles 
which have been the foundation of forestry and conservation progress since 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt. Conservation leaders of today, as evidenced 
by comments on page 524 of this issue, are unanimous in their condemnation 
of these proposals. And virtually without exception, conservation groups and 
organizations throughout the country are opposed to them. 


Nevertheless, the Senate Select Committee on Government Reorganization, 
overriding the protests of conservationists made at public hearings in August, 
reported the bill for passage. The imminence of action by the Senate where 
reorganization legislation will first be undertaken is emphasized by recent press 
predictions that reorganization will command the attention of Congress ahead 
of any of the other five items listed in the call except the wages and hours bill. 


The situation clearly presents a swiftly coming crisis in the public handling 
of our natural resources. It will be averted only by the millions of conserva- 
tionists throughout the country who are deeply alarmed by the proposals, (1) 
making their convictions known promptly and vigorously to their representa- 
tives in Congress, and (2) acquainting people generally with the provisions 
of Senate Bill 2970 which affect conservation, in order that they, too, will 
express their views. 


Between now and when Congress meets is the time for action. 


Ong Ach 


Editor 
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SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE JERSEY PINES 


Photograph by Mitchell 
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THE JERSEY PINES 





BY REGINALD D. FORBES 


A MILLION and a half acres of largely con- 
tinuous forest land lying within 75 miles of 10,- 
000,000 people—these are the New Jersey Pines. 
From the standpoint of recreation alone and quite 
aside from their production of wood and their 
protection of watersheds, these lands hold pos- 
sibilities of usefulness to mankind unique in the 
United States, and perhaps in the world. They 
are like Cinderella among American forests. 
Clad in charred and tattered verdure, these Cin- 
derella forest lands sit meekly and often all too 
literally in ashes, while their beautiful sister for- 
ests of the Adirondacks, the White Mountains, 
the southern Appalachians, whirl about the ball- 
room of popular acclaim. In this condition they 
have been sitting for nearly a hundred years. 
The early railroads and now vanished glass 
factories denuded them for fuel. The circular 
‘‘hearths’’ of the charcoal burners, overgrown 
now with weeds and here and there a tree, 
dot hundreds of thousands of acres. Partner 
of the ax and saw in destructiveness, fire has 
visited at one time or another practically 
their entire area; if charred bark on stand- 
ing trees does not reveal its visitation to 
discerning eyes, bits of charcoal in the 
surface soil will. Even today fires pe- 


From the main roads, the forests of south Jer- 
sey appear to the average city dweller who motors 
through them on the White Horse and Black 
Horse Pikes from Philadelphia, or United States 
Route 1-9 from New York, as just so many exas- 
perating miles separating him from the seaside 
resorts. Yet off the traveled way much of these 
forests abound in interest and beauty, and all 
are potential assets of incalculable value to city 
dwellers from New York to Wilmington. 

On our way home from the Jersey shore to 
Philadelphia last fall, my family and I drew off 
the concrete road near Chatsworth to pienie among 



















riodically sweep great areas, giving this 
highly inflammable region unenviable 
distinction as one of the two most se- 
verely burned forest regions in the 
whole northeastern United States. In 
1936 five men lost their lives in the 
raging flames of Jersey pines. Unless 
fires are controlled, the same fate awaits 
the forests of all south Jersey that has 
overtaken the 20,000 acres of ‘‘Pine 
Plains,’’ an area of dwarfed and degen- 
erate vegetation stretching picturesquely 
away from the main highway almost within 
sight of Barnegat Bay. The Plains, it has 
been scientifically established by a Yale pro- 











fessor, are the result of only a little more fre- 
quent fires than have scourged the adjacent forests. 
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the pines. The first frosts had touched the swamp 
maple and gums with ‘‘orient dyes,’’ and had 
discouraged the lusty mosquito for which some of 
south Jersey is still justly famous. The October 
sun distilled from the shimmering green needles 
of the pines a pungence as deliciously refreshing 
as the first whiff of salt air had been to all of us 
on the oceanward trip some weeks before. Drifted 
with fallen leaves, the clean white sand of ancient 
beaches glistened invitingly here and there in the 
warm light, and viewed from a little hill a surf 
of waving green seemed to beat gently upon shores 
last lapped by prehistoric seas. Down the aban- 
doned charcoal burner’s road ahead of us sped a 
eottontail rabbit. Before we had finished lunch 
a grey squirrel discovered a discarded bread 
crust, and from a safe perch in a shortleaf pine 
speculated vociferously on the prospect of adding 
it to his winter hoard of food. Only the faint 
roar of passing motors on the nearby highway 
reminded us that we were not deep in a wilder- 
ness. 

But the vernal aspect of the pine lands is no 
less lovely than the autumn one. Here and there, 
the April woods still breathe the ineffable sweet- 
ness of the trailing arbutus, and are touched to 
fairy beauty by the wand of the pink lady slipper. 
Exquisite against the sombre green of pine and 
cedar foliage, the oak leaves unfold in pastel 
pinks and greens. A little later these woods are 
drifted with snowy banks of laurel and bay blos- 
soms, and hum with bees rifling the bell-like 
flowers of cassandra, blueberry, and leucothoe. 

Mingled with the beautiful is the curious. In 
the open swamps grows the pitcher plant, extraor- 
dinary of leaf and flower. Alone among the 
plants of temperate America, Sarracenia fashions 
its handsome leaves into vessels containing some- 
times as much as a gill of water, in which are 
drowned in the course of a season a tragi-comic 
collection of insects. The flowers are as unique 
in shape as those of the orchid. Most incon- 
spicuous, yet of greater interest because of its 
rarity, is another swamp dweller—wSchizaea, or 
curly grass. This is not a grass at all, but among 
the rarest of our Eastern ferns. It grows only in 
southern New Jersey and in Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. It takes the eye of the trained 
botanist to differentiate its narrow fronds from 
the leaves of swamp grasses and sedges. 

Still another unique inhabitant of the Jersey 
pine lands is the bearberry, or Arctostaphylos. 
Common enough in the Far North, this plant re- 
minds us by its presence in a few isolated local- 
ities such as southern New Jersey, that only a few 
thousand years ago glaciers covered all of 
eastern Canada, and pushing icy fingers south- 
ward into New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, drove all vegetation before 
them. The southerly plants led the retreat, the 
northerly brought up the rear. When the glacial 
tide ebbed, and the climate again became bear- 
able to them, the southern plants, including a ecac- 
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tus (the prickly pear) returned to their old 
haunts and evicted nearly all the arctic plants 
except the bearberry. This inconspicuous creep- 
ing plant still survives among the Jersey pines, 
far south of its main habitat. 

Several of the forest trees of south Jersey pro- 
duce valuable wood. Pitch pines, and particularly 
shortleaf pines, are the source, even today when 
only small trees remain, of very serviceable lum- 
ber. Heartwood of these pines was used for the 
sills of many a stately colonial dwelling and has 
resisted the decay of two centuries. The oaks— 
chestnut, white, post, scarlet, and black—are in 
great demand as fuel by not only a small farming 
population, but also the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages located mostly on the edge of the 
Pines. The market for fuel is perhaps better here 
than in any region of the same latitude west to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Most valuable of all is the cedar of the swamps 
—southern white cedar, Chamaecyparis thyoides. 
Confined by the White Man’s fires to the wettest 
ground, this extraordinarly useful tree might, in 
the belief of the New Jersey foresters, occupy 
100,000 acres of lowland scattered through the 
Pines. Artificial planting will be necessary to 
establish it on some of this area, and maximum 
control of fire is essential everywhere. Cedar wood 
is soft, easily-worked, light, rot-resistant, and of 
a most pleasing aromatic scent. It is in great de- 
mand for boat-building, and trees too small to pro- 
duce boards or telephone poles make excellent 
fence posts, shade tree stakes, bean poles, grape 
stakes, fish-pound poles. So marketable are cedars 
of even the smallest sizes, and so dense are most 
stands, that an incredible amount of labor may be 
spent in ‘‘thinning’’ a small area. The New 
Jersey forest service employed six men for seven 
months in thinning only twelve acres of State- 
owned cedar in 1927, and earned some $30 an 
acre above the wages and other expenses of the 
operation. The thinning removed only the crowded 
and overtopped trees, and left one or two hun- 
dred trees to the acre to grow to full maturity 
as saw-timber. 

The vegetation of the south Jersey pine lands 
is not their only asset. They teem with a sur- 
prisingly varied animal life, interesting to both 
sportsman and nature-lover. Four days a year 
they reverberate to the guns of the deer hunter. 
Long before dawn of those days the sandy back 
roads bear to their hunting grounds, in ears of 
every make and description, an army of hunters. 
About unnumbered camp fires men gather, as have 
generations of their ancestors before them, to swap 
tall tales of the chase, and to enjoy a little com- 
forting warmth before sallying out beneath the 
dimming stars to their chosen ‘‘stands.’’ Many a 
fine buck is shot within an hour’s drive of Phila- 
delphia’s city hall. 

Lesser game, including rabbits and squirrels, is 
so abundant and is so little hunted in some lo- 
calities as to threaten the continued existence of 
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the forest by destroying seed, particularly acorns, 
and seedlings. A few woodcock and ruffed grouse 
in the woods, and fairly frequent coveys of quail 
in cleared land, suggest the possibility of a more 
diversified fauna, particularly game birds. There 
is no reason why wild turkey should not be re- 
stored to woods hospitable to their ancestors, or 
the ring-necked pheasant be introduced where 
wooded and open ground are well interspersed. 
Of non-game 
animals and 
birds the fox, 
the opposum, the 
mink, the otter, 
the musk-rat, 
and a great va- 
riety of birds, in- 
cluding the per- 
secuted hawks, 
owls, and even 
the bald eagle, 
add immeasur- 
ably to the inter- 
est and attrac- 
tiveness of the 
Jersey Pines. 
Finally, the 
inland waters of 
south Jersey 
have a charm 
al! their own. I 
am not speaking 
now of the salt 
water. Barnegat 
Bay, Great and 
Little Egg Har- 
bor, and dozens 
of smaller bays 
and inlets, al- 
ready are known 











and is fully as healthful as its storied draught, 
Dammed, many of these south Jersey streams 
make charming ponds, of which Y. M. C. A. 
Camp Ockanickon, near Indian Mills, illustrates 
the potentialities. The county ‘‘Y’s’’ of Camden, 
Burlington, Gloucester, and Monmouth have 
brought hundreds of town and city boys and girls 
to cool their eager bodies in the ponds there. 
For weeks both before and after the regular camp 
sessions the priv- 
ilege of pienick- 
ing and swim- 
ming is eagerly 
sought by adult 
groups from far 
and near. A 
more delightful 
place for ice 
skating, shelter- 
ed by pines and 
oaks, I have sel- 
dom seen. Win- 
ter sports of all 
kind s—except 
ski jumping, for 
south Jersey 
boasts no moun- 
tains—are sure 
to come into 
their own in the 
Jersey Pines 
some day. 
Perhaps the 
most amazing 
thing about the 
forests of south- 
ern New Jersey 
is their continu- 
ity and extent. 
For reasons too 
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to millions of long to give 
summer vaca- here, this is not 
tionists, fisher- a farming coun- 
men, duck hunt- try. Abandoned 
ters. But the fields are much 
crystal clear rarer here than 
though coffee- farther south in 
colored streams oe ‘ee ae a the Carolinas, 
that flow quiet- Puchiaseaies ter Wie Seana’ Dhaedinnans of Guaicecians and Weadianmenn and one may 
ly out of the Thinning in a cedar swamp to improve the forest and utilize its products. travel for mile 
cedar swamps These woods teem with varied animal life—many a fine buck is shot within after mile on 
ena cranberry an hour's drive from Philadelphia even the mein 


bogs, and wan- 

der between sandy banks through mile upon mile 
of uninhabited woods, are known only to a few 
enthusiastic canoeists. One of these has told me 
that it is possible to paddle on them all the way 
across New Jersey, from Camden to Great Bay, 
with only one three-mile wagon haul and a few 
‘“‘earries’’ around dams. Pickerel and bass thrive 
in water darkened by minute particles of organic 
matter and traces of iron ore, a combination 
that to me is reminiscent of the old oaken bucket, 
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with- 
out passing a farmhouse. There is a maze of dim 
and ancient woods roads, best revealed by air- 
plane photographs, but woe to the unfortunate 
motorist who succumbs to their allure! His gypsy- 
ing generally ends within a quarter of a mile, for 
travel in the treacherous sands is vastly harder 
than it looks. That is why there are in the Pines 
not merely one, but several, areas as much as five 
miles square without even a third class road. 
Through one tract of (Continuing on page 561) 


highways 
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WHAT CONSERVATION LEADERS SAY --- 


About the Reorganization Plan to Group Conservation Activities of 
the Federal Government in Old Interior Department Under New Name 














“Forestry is tree farming. Forestry is a part of agriculture and belongs with 
plant and animal industry, erosion control, and the rest of farming. Under the 
Department of Agriculture the Forest Service has become one of the very best 
of all Government organizations. 

"The Ickes scheme to tear the Forest Service away from its Agricultural roots 
has nothing behind it but the Ickes’ greed for power. No one can give a single 
reasonable reason for turning the Forest Service over to Ickes. 

"It is bad judgment, because it would disorganize the Forest Service to no 
good end. 

"It is bad administration, because it would divide and separate work that is 
now together and should be kept so. 

“It is bad citizenship, because it would do incalculable public damage merely 
to satisfy one man's personal ambition. 

"| have just motored five thousand miles among the National Forests. They 
are superbly handled where they are. 

"What is the sense of rooting them up and turning them over to the Depart- 
ment which mishandled them before and is jealous of them now? What is the 
sense of taking tree farming away from Agriculture just to please Ickes?"— 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, First Chief Forester of the United States. 


“Lam vigorously opposed to those features of the federal reorganization plan 
which affect forestry activities for the following reasons: 

"The proposed transfer of the Forest Service from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior violates sound principles of administration, 
because forestry is an essential feature in soil conservation and use and intimately 
related to other scientific and economic fields in the Department of Agriculture. 

“The creation of a Department of Conservation comprising a limited number 
of conservation activities would be grossly misleading and harmful. Agriculture 
itself is the greatest conservation problem. 

“The proposed change would inevitably introduce changes in policy, methods 
of administration, and procedures in managing the National Forests, with un- 
settling and adverse effects on the organization and on the present successful 
relations with local communities. 

"The National Forest enterprise is the central feature of forestry in the United 
States. The proposed changes would affect unfavorably, and on a broad scale, 
other forestry activities, including research which would be separated from ad- 
ministration, with consequent great loss. 

"The proposed changes in civil service would open the way for the first time 
to the entry of politics in the Forest Service. 

"There is no necessity, no sound logic, and no public demand for the proposed 
changes.''"—HENRY S. GRAVES, Dean, Yale Forest School, and former Chief 
Forester of the United States. 


"The most destructive provision in the pending reorganization bill is Section 203, 
giving the President power to fill any important position or vacancy which he 
himself finds to be 'policy-determining in character.’ This would substitute presi- 
dential appointment to the more responsible positions for promotion through 
Civil Service. It would take the heart out of the technical and professional serv- 
ices of the government. | was in one of these services for twenty-four years. | 
recall the hundreds of fine men and women with whom I was associated in many 
different departments, — trained engineers, foresters, geologists, chemists, crop 
specialists, economists and other professional men, putting zeal and initiative 
without stint into the work of their own bureaus. | can readily picture the blight 
that will fall upon these thousands of trained government workers once it is 
decreed that any advancement to positions of executive responsibility or deter- 
mination of policy will depend upon political preferment. It will wreck the morale 
of the Civil Service. 

"The vitality and continuing headway of the forestry movement in the United 
States has been due in no small part to the spirit of initiative and professional 
zeal and the protection from political pressures implanted in this movement at 
the start. Section 203 is a complete reversal of that policy. | hold it to be the 
most destructive proposal that has been before Congress in many years." — 
WILLIAM B. GREELEY, Former Chief Forester of the United States. 
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“Efficient coordination of the functions of government in the interest of conserva- 
tion and economy is the concern of everybody, but to presume that efficiency 
would be accomplished by shaking up the complicated government structure in 
a political grab-bag to satisfy the traditional jealousy of the Department of the 
Interior is absurd in the extreme. 

"The Department of Interior is the congenital administrator of public lands, 
minerals, water rights and reclamation. Is there anything in the record of these 
smelly goings-on that justifies wings, a halo and a rechristening under the head 
of conservation? 

"The Department of Agriculture functions in the sciences of land use, both 
public and private. Proper land use is the first law of Conservation. The Forest 
Service, with its replanting program, the Biological Survey, with its custody of 
wildlife and wildlife environment, the U. S. Fisheries, with its charges of aquatic 
organisms, are conspicuously land use agencies concerned with the production of 
food essentials. They should be the logical associates of erosion control, agron- 
omy, soil management and plant propagation in the Department of Agriculture. 

"Conservation and coordination of U. S. Government agencies will be brought 
about, if it ever comes, by a permanent, technically staffed clearing house for all 
public works, to which all major government projects, of all the bureaus, must be 
submitted for study and elimination of conflicting elements. That will be real 
conservation — not only of natural resources but of the national pocketbook." — 
JAY N. DARLING, President, The General Wildlife Federation. 


“Any proposal to transfer the Forest Service from one department to another 
should be carefully analyzed. The word ‘conservation’ as used in the reorganiza- 
tion bill confuses the issue and it is necessary to blow away this smoke screen to 
see the dangers to real conservation which it hide. 

“Few people realize what a large proportion of our forest land in the United 
States is in farm forests, owned and operated by farmers. The complex interests 
grouped under the term forestry include not only the 167 million acres of Na- 
tional Forests but an even greater area in farm forests. In addition, there are 
over 270 million acres of privately owned forest land operated for commercial 
purposes. Federal responsibility for the administration and development of 
permanent unified forestry on these lands calls for the most intimate cooperation 
of the different bureaus in the Department of Agriculture having to do with farms, 
soils, plants and animals. To break up this scientific and administrative unity and 
divorce the Forest Service from the Department of Agriculture would cause con- 
fusion and inefficiency. 

"Careful analysis of the reorganization bill brings out the fact that it endangers 
the Forest Service and the principles of conservation, and it should be opposed 
with vigor and determination." — JAMES G. K. McCLURE, President, The 
American Forestry Association. 


"Built on a foundation of muddy thinking, the proposed Government reorganiza- 
tion, so far as conservation is concerned, is a dangerous threat to the progress of 
conservation rather than a promise of accomplishment. It is, in fact, ‘pig in the 
poke’ legislation of the worst character. Although we are provided with no defi- 
nite statement of just what rescrambling of bureaus and offices may be expected, 
such indications as we have ignore the vital need of keeping separated the admin- 
istration of renewable and non-renewable natural resources. Logic and past 
records of achievement are likewise ignored. 

"It seems plain that coordination in the administration of our renewable natural 
resources is of the highest importance to our national future. | believe, however, 
that past performance and experience indicate that the solution lies in a Director 
of Conservation under the Department of Agriculture. Finally, the people of the 
United States, after the uphill battle for some conservation policy, are entitled 
to know precisely what is in the minds of those who will dictate the processes of 
reorganization.’ — ARTHUR NEWTON PACK, President, The American Nature 


Association. 


"The Izaak Walton League of America opposes changing the name of the Depart- 
ment of Interior to Department of Conservation. If the implications of the change 
in name and the recommendations of the Brownlow Report are carried out, then 
an illogical and ineffective arrangement will result, taking agencies away from 
their logical association and necessitating duplication. 

"Those of us who have long been interested in and working for the conservation 
and restoration of our wildlife know that success will depend upon ability to solve 
the problem of food, shelter and environment for wildlife. This problem falls in 
the field of conservation and use of soils, and is so closely and intimately con- 
nected with the use of soils for agriculture that they cannot be successfully 
separated. 

“The Department of Agriculture, which has had charge of wildlife conservation 
since its inception by the Government, has handled it ably and successfully. It 
has the experience. It has gathered the necessary scientific data to carry the 
work forward successfully. It has an organization which is functioning efficiently 
in meeting wildlife problems locally and nationally. To transfer this particular 
phase of conservation work from a department, to which it so naturally belongs, 
to another department which has nothing to offer, would be a tragic mistake." — 
GEORGE W. WOOD, President, The Izaak Walton League of America. 
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JOHNNY 
WOODCOCK | 


BY HARRY BOTSFORD 


THERE never lived a more sober, sedate, or in- 
offensive game bird than Johnny Woodcock. He 
is almost Quaker in his characteristics. And like 
most Quakers, full of delightful surprises and 
packed with pleasant paradox. 

The ruffed grouse is arrogant, daring, wily; the 
quail is a jolly chap given to outrageous and cun- 
ning devices. The wild turkey is an habitual ex- 
ponent of subtle and maddening strategy. Johnny 
Woodeoeck has none of these traits. His wooing 
process is a shy, awkward and almost restrained 
event; he is not given to the wild, savage, throb- 
bing drum of the ruffed grouse. His voice, like 
that of the turtle, is seldom heard. The clear, 
honey-sweet call of the quail and the arrogant, 
haunting, challenging gobble of the wild turkey 
are not for him and one suspects that he judges 
such outbursts as being sinful and not in good 
taste. 

Johnny Woodcock really suffers when he is 
judged from certain comparative angles. In all 
other game birds, indeed, in all other birds, the 
male is the larger. Mrs. Johnny Woodcock, how- 
ever, has the advantage of size, albeit the reputa- 
tion of being a good wife. 

His voice, as mentioned, is rarely heard. Few, 
indeed, can claim the privilege of hearing it. Only 
during the April mating season is it ever heard 
and then it is exercised with gentle restraint. At 
such times he struts soberly before his mate, tail 
elevated, and uttering a solemn nasal squeak that 
cannot be heard at a distance of ten yards. 

Dignity, at such times, is a marked character- 
istic. Suddenly, at the end of a series of squeaks, 
he rockets into the air, twists into a sharp turn 
and there is heard that derisive whistle that for 
years sportsmen swore was a vocal effort, little 
dreaming that it was actually caused by a peculiar 
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Nature's perfect example of protective 
coloration—the woodcock on her nest 


formation of the wing feathers. Johnny flies 
high, dives gracefully to the exact spot where he 
left his proposed mate. The story has been told, 
and I doubt it, that years ago farm boys used to 
watch for the mating fight, dash to the place where 
it started and dispatch Johnny Woodeock with a 
stick. 

To know Johnny Woodeock is to love him. 
Thirty years ago he faced extinction. Pot hunters 
and market hunters—may the acidulous curse of 
Malachi M’Snore follow them and their progeny! 
—used to kill a hundred or more to a gun each 
day. They hunted them during the nesting sea- 
son, they pursued them at all times of the year 
and woodeock was a featured and expensive item 
on all the menus of fine hotels and exclusive clubs. 
Sportsmen found their favorite sport being emas- 
eulated and turned with ardent indignation to the 
legislators and curtly demanded arbitrary laws 
against market hunting, the establishment of a 
limited hunting season confined to the fall months, 
and a reasonable bag limit. 

A few legislatures responded to the earnest 
pleas of sportsmen, but it was not until the pas- 
sage and adoption of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act of 1918 that satisfactory protection was pro- 
vided. Under this law open seasons and bag lim- 
its are approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and adopted by the President. The game laws of 
most states conform but in any ease the Federal 
provisions govern and woodecock may not be taken 
legally except as permitted by Federal regulations 
—even though state laws may specify longer sea- 
sons and larger limits. The Treaty Act un- 
doubtedly saved the woodcock from virtual exter- 
mination. 

His modesty applies even to his size. He is a 
light-weight, averaging about nine ounces. Once 
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in a while, in the East, one finds a slightly heavier 
bird that may balance the scales at twelve ounces. 
These, however, are flight birds, fattened in the 
lush feeding grounds of the Canadian lowlands. 

He has always been a misunderstood bird. In 
August, for example, he disappears for a time. 
Visit the cover where woodeock were abundant in 
July and you will not be able to flush a single bird. 
Time was when ornithologists advanced a curious 
theory in regard to this disappearance. They 
claimed that Johnny Woodeock at this particular 
period, migrated. It was claimed that in August 
woodeock took a quick swing south, a flying visit 
for the purpose of securing some seasonal food 
and to select cover for the fall flights. 

This interesting theory, however, was shattered 
by close study of the habits of Johnny Woodcock. 
The truth is that he does stage a disappearing act 
that smacks of magic. The solution is absurdly 
simple. August ushers in the moulting season. 
Sans feathers Johnny Woodcock is unable to fly 
and flight, alone, is his only protection against 
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predatory animals and birds. Being a smart crea- 
ture, Johnny Woodcock simply removes himself 
from the danger zone. 

Some sentimentalists state that his disappearance 
is a matter of pride as he is inordinately vain 
about his sober, neat, gray-brown coat of feathers. 
This is a libel against an intelligent and shrewd 
citizen. Here in the more or less heavily popu- 
lated sectors he seeks shelter and refuge in the 
cool depths of large corn fields; once in a while 
the moulting season is spent on the high and 
sunny slopes of the hills. Once the new feathers 
are in condition for flight he returns to his native 
haunts. 

He is a fine game bird, steady and dependable 
under certain conditions. Sportsmen hold him in 
high esteem. That affection deepens and ripens 
with years. 

He is one of the most difficult of all birds to 
drop. His flight is tricky and erratic: a sudden 
swirl of brown shoots into the air, indefinite and 
vague against protective coloring; a twisting fast 
turn and a dive—plus that mocking, derisive 
whistle that has caused, among novices, much 
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needless profanity and that is so loved by the 
elder sportsmen. 

He lies well for a dog, perhaps too well. Most 
dogs dislike Johnny. Why, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Possibly it is something we cannot distin- 
guisk in their scent. The average bird dog is con- 
temptuous about woodeock hunting and _ such 
hunting is a chore they accept with spurious en- 
thusiasm. I suspect that their dislike is based on 
an absence of scent that makes most stands a 
matter of a few feet between the dog’s nose and 
the bird. When flushed the rapid beat of John- 
ny’s wings, in certain coverts, throws a cloud of 
dust into the dog’s face, a most undignified pro- 
cedure and an annoying one. 

Not long ago I hunted over a Field Trial win- 
ner, a pointer of exceptional virtues when working 
on grouse or quail. On woodeock he was almost 
a total loss and being a proud and a sensitive 
chap, he realized it and grew increasingly nervous 
as time passed. After he had flushed five wood- 
eock in what seemed to be an inexcusable manner, 
his owner grew impatient. We rested and talked 
the matter over and I discovered that the dog had 
never worked on woodeock before. At my sug- 
gestion, and for the ultimate and eternal good of 
the dog, he was penned for the balance of the 
day. We returned and secured a fine bag of 
woodeock. 

Many hunters insist on confining their hunting 
to the lowlands, through swamps and close to 
ereek beds. For years I adhered to this practice, 
getting plenty of exercise but slim shooting. Then 
an old timer gave me a few words of honest advice 
that I have cherished and used to excellent advan- 
tage. 

Try the sunny side hills. Beat the alder thickets 
on the hills. This was the advice and sound ad- 
vice it was. Up here the shooting is better, it is 
easier to mark down your birds. Johnny Wood- 
cock is not given to the long and tricky flight of 
the grouse or the fly-light-and-run tactics of the 
quail. Seldom does he fly a hundred yards. But 
you must mark him carefully for he lies so close 
that you almost step on him before he flashes into 
the air with a suddenness that seems, always, to 
eatch the gunner off balance. 

Johnny Woodcock is a nocturnal feeder. I doubt 
if he feeds much during daylight hours. This is 
entirely in keeping with his general traits of un- 
obtrusiveness. More than once, in a dusk that 
was almost dark, I’ve heard the whistle of his 
wings, seen a ghostly flicker split the darkness. 
Studies of birds in captivity indicate a keenness 
of hearing that is almost unbelievable. Balanced 
carefully, Johnny Woodcock cocks his head and 
listens and then the long bill stabs the earth. He 
is methodical. If that first stab fails to locate a 
worm an inch or so below the surface, it is even- 
tually located by a series of stabs, carefully 
spaced. But, the amazing thing to me is: what 
a delicately calibrated hearing apparatus he must 
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have to locate a worm crawling beneath the sur- 
face of the ground! Yet that same sense of hear- 
ing permits a dog or a man to approach within 
inches. 

Under existing laws Johnny Woodcock is hold- 
ing his own. He is a healthy bird and his shrewd- 
ness protects him against predatory animals and 
birds. Like all game birds he is aloof by nature 
and never mingles with other species. 

Probably less is known about Johnny Woodcock 
than any other game bird. He does not court 
publicity. The cover he inhabits, his protective 
coloration, his natural shyness—all these combine 
to keep his ways a secret. I know a man who 
spent weeks seeking a nest. At last he found one. 









"To YOU, little ELF OF THE WOODS, 





a or 


FROM A JOURNAL ... November 21, 1933 


“| am not so sure that | enjoyed yesterday's hunt. The picture of the woodcock—a rumpled ball 
of feathers on the white snow; the drop of blood where he had fallen, and over all the blue, blue sky and 
smiling sun—. Well, in memory it is not an edifying picture. A man, a dog, and a wee, airy bit of 
life twisting through the gray birches. DEATH,—an inert mass of feathers. But | must confess to a mo- 
mentary thrill of pleasure, though in retrospect it is far from pleasant. Three shots to destroy a bit of life 
| love. And | have sworn, time and again, | would never shoot another woodcock! Grouse, too, awake a 
pang after the day's shooting is done but not so poignant a hurt as when a woodcock is shot to earth. 
Now, take a pheasant—yes. Have no more compunction about slaughtering them than | would a barn-yard 
fowl. And yet a life is a life and we, marvelous creatures, godlike in our might and our own estimation, 
pick and choose that which we will destroy. What a mess! 


dedicate— 


A PICTURE ETCHED ON SNOW 
A ruffled bundle of black and brown, 


A crimson drop on the morning snow 
Where a little wanderer fluttered down 

On the river bank where the birches grow. 
A life crashed out by a killer's gun, 

A bit of beauty back to earth, 

Endless death ‘neath a smiling sun— 

What is memory's picture worth? 


Will bygone days, when the firelight's cheer 
Recall them to me once again, 

Bring a thrill at the picture, stark and clear, 
Or an aftermath of bewildered pain? 
Friendliness, beauty and woodland grace, 
Dying, left—like an afterglow, 

A crimson spot | can never efface 

From the picture you etched on snow. 


"To ease the little tug at my heart, that | shall always feel when memory brings me back to hunting 


days, | like to think of you and yours in some dainty glade of a WOODCOCK HEAVEN where man and 
dog are forever forbidden. | owe you TOO much. 





Johnny Woodcock or the Missus was on the nest. 
The eyes were fearless and didn’t shrink the frac- 
tion of an inch when the man arranged his camera 
a few feet from the nest. The pictures were 
taken and by way of experiment the man reached 
down and touched the gallant little chap. Still 
the bird didn’t shrink; nor did it show a disposi- 
tion to flight. The pictures, it might be said in 
passing, were none too good. No contrast! Yet, 
on close examination, one could see Johnny Wood- 
cock sitting there quietly, eyes unafraid—Quaker 
stolidity and courage written all over him. 

A gentlemen is Johnny Woodcock, modest, retir- 
ing, smart and marked with gallantry and a quiet 
zest for living. May he live long and happily! 





—John Phelps.” 
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The cradle partly 
filled with logs 


TIMBER SHIPS 


THE Atlantic has its Queen Marys and its Nor- 
mandies, and the Pacific has its Benson ocean- 
going log rafts. These timber ships aren’t quite 
so long as the Queen Mary, but almost, and the 
story of their building, and their voyages, too, has 
an epic character that will stand up in compari- 
son with the sagas of the Vikings. 

Few outside the lumber industry of the West 
Coast have ever heard of a Benson raft, yet they 
have been cruising the Pacifie’s coastal waters off 
and on for the past thirty years. Every one of 
them, in recent years, has contained at least 5,000,- 
000 feet of timber, and you will get an idea of how 
much lumber that means when you know that it 
would furnish material for the building of 250 
homes—homes, say, of the five-room type. A Ben- 
son log raft, in short, is easily the largest thing 
afloat in the Pacific. It runs to 835 feet in 
length, or just 140 feet short of the Queen Mary. 

The idea of moving logs over the ocean isn’t a 
new one, but so far as this writer knows, it was 
never successfully done until 1906. It was then 
that Simon Benson, a pioneer logger of Oregon 
and Washington, and his associates, devised a raft 
that was towed out of the Columbia River to make 
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a 1100-mile voyage on the Pacific in tweaty days, 
without loss of a log. As this is being written, 
Raft No. 105 is under construction on a quiet 
slough of the Columbia River near Cuathlamet, 
Washington. 

First recorded attempt to move logs over the 
ocean was in 1792, when a Dr. Tupper, of Bath, 
Maine, resolved to show ship owners of the time 
he did not have to pay their high charges for 
stowing logs into a ship’s hold, plus freight costs 
to England. 

No manufactured lumber was permitted to enter 
Sngland at that time. So Dr. Tupper, who must 
indeed have been a bold spirit, planned a ‘‘ vessel’’ 
that loggers and sailors were to talk about for 
years afterward. 

The Tupper raft was constructed by treenailing 
squared timbers together in the form of a ship’s 
hull. The brave doctor superintended the work 
himself, and when she was done and moored to 
Swan Island in the Kennebee River, he had her 
square-rigged, just as though she were a true ship. 

Now trouble arose. Sailors, usually not short 
of superstition, were scared of this monstrous 
thing that was neither raft nor vessel, and for 
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"Picking 'em up and 





laying ‘em down"— 
the derrick placing 
logs in a Benson raft 


The completed job is the largest thing afloat in the Pacific—a raft thirty-five 
feet deep, fifty-five feet wide and eight hundred and thirty-five feet long, con- 


taining five million feet of timber and one hundred and seventy-five tons of chains 
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many months she lay moored to the dock. How- 
ever he accomplished it is lost to history, but it is 
a fact that finally Dr. Tupper lined up a crew. 
They hoisted a small ship atop of the raft’s deck, 
unfurled the raft’s sails and put to sea. 

It was now late in the year, and off the coast 
of Labrador the raft ran into some very bad 
weather. The seas rolled high and fast, while the 
unwieldy craft wallowed. The crew, who seem 
never to have been really enthusiastic about the 
voyage, took the had weather to be a warning 
from Neptune that he didn’t like such rigs on his 
ocean. They unshipped the boat they carried on 
the raft’s deck and deserted, leaving the raft to 
be pounded to pieces off the Grand Banks. For 
many years afterward, hewed timbers of the 
Tupper raft were to be seen along the shores of 
Labrador and the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
It was, as the old-timers told, a noble attempt 
that went haywire. 

Still later, in the 1880’s, another rafting attempt 
was made, this time to raft logs from Halifax to 
Boston. There seem to have been two such rafts 
and both of them met with disaster. Then, for 
close to half a century, deepsea rafting was for- 
gotten. It was revived by the Benson already 
mentioned. 

Simon Benson, of Portland, wanted to build a 
sawmill at San Diego, California, which is 1100 





miles by sea from Benson’s logging operations on 
the Columbia River. He considered the freight 
charges of coastwise lines too great, and rail haul 
was too expensive to be thought of. 

It was at about this time that J. A. Festabend 
came to Oregon from Halifax. Festabend had 
helped to build the ill-fated log rafts that broke 
up on their way from Halifax to Boston. He told 
Benson he was sure that a successful ocean-going 
raft could be built. Festabend, with O. J. Even- 
son, Benson’s partner, went to work in Wallace 
Slough, on the Oregon shore of the Columbia. 

It was a stiff order, for every logger and lum- 
berman ‘‘knew’’ it couldn’t be done. Why, they 
said, no raft could be devised that could withstand 
the pummeling Mother Sea would give it. 

After months of hard labor, the experimental 
raft was completed. It contained some 3,000,000 
feet, or a little more than half of the amount in 
subsequent Benson rafts. With a deck load of 
timbers, joists, shingles and other things needed 
for erection of a sawmill, No. 1 put out of the 
Columbia. She made the journey without trouble 
in twenty days, thus astounding all the wise men. 
Years afterward, in (Continuing on page 562) 


Two river boats come to pull and push the monstrous craft 
to the mouth of the Columbia, where it will be taken in 
tow by deepsea tugs for its voyage down the West Coast 











“FREE as a bird” is pure hyperbole. There’s 
little that is free about a bird. It lives by 
rules laid down in ancient days when all 
the world was young, and complex laws 
were in the making; when each bird and 
beast worked out a code to save the life it 
knew, then passed the torch to infantile 
successors ;—the old, old game, with many 
variations, but one eternal basic principle. 


“A bird must live’; so busy parents drop 
in wide-extended beaks of hungry nestlings, 
fish, flesh and fruit, crustacean and grub, 
until the children have the age and weight 
and nerve and skill enough to make a flight. 


Thereafter they must hustle for them- 
selves; and do. Obeying all the ancient 
laws they spend the summers here, the win- 
ters there; they mate, they nest, they raise 
their helpless young; and when their cycle is 
complete they die;—an old terrestrial cus- 
tom that’s observed punctiliously by birds 
and mice and men. 


Consider, briefly, ducks and geese and 
swans; birds in a cage the size of half the 
world, who feel the urge to go from here 
to there at certain seasons; seldom change 
their routes, save by some meteorological 








chance; each family with its favorite sum- 
mer home; each family ever sticking to it- 
self, ignoring predilections of all others; 
each family deciding for itself when to go 
north and how to make the trip. 


No need to study travel folders here; the 
birds mapped out their schedules long ago. 
Without a stop (we know of) blue geese fly 
from Arctic Circle to Louisiana marshes; 
but other travelers, swans, geese and ducks, 
use stopover passes at divers points (and 
waders’ points and other points of interest) 
and loiter weeks together along the coast, 
on bays and sounds and on our inland wa- 
ters; Barnegat, Chesapeake, Currituck, and 
then the warmer marshes of the South. 


Why do the flocks of black and common 
brant (our grandsires called them barnacles 
because they thought they grew from shell- 
fish of this kind) stop at Egg Harbor on 
their journey south and, after resting for a 
day or two, rise a mile high and, making for 
the sea, avoid all jutting headlands till they 
reach their winter home, journey’s end? 
Ah, well, you’ve solved life’s riddle when 
you’ve answered that. 


And sportsmen wait in duckblinds with 
decoys for mallard, pintail, Wilson’s snipe 
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and coot, and canvasback and teal and other 
fowl; and sometimes they obey the law with 
strictness and sometimes find it easy to 
forget. 


What is the law? A law of nature that 
has known man’s constitutional amendment: 
What’s crowded off must die unless we find 
some means to stave off ultimate disaster. 
And staving off disaster is the work of that 
wee bit of sponge we call a brain. In man 
it finds its great apotheosis. It supplements 
all Mother Nature’s works, adapting her laws 
to suit the ends of man; plays with the bal- 
ance she herself provides; encouraging the 
things man deems beneficent; stifling the 
things he fears will do him hurt. 


It may be that the Lord made little ap- 
ples merely to urge a man to make tl-em big. 


Ay, wonderful is man. When things grow 
scarce he knows an afterthought called 
“conservation,” and locks the doors of many 
empty stables. But, blundering on, he 
climbs the steps ef error (all stepping-stones 
to Truth, the wise men say) and by and by 
sees wise accomplishment. 


The simple problems sometimes have him 
stumped. If there is need of land to raise 
our food what’s simpler than to drain the 
fens and marshes? Well, that was done, 
when war demanded wheat, in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Minnesota and Ne- 
braksa, and ne’er a problem-solver ever 
dreamed that he was plowing under ducks 
and geese, wild swans and myriad other wa- 
ter-fowl. The same thing’s true along the 
coast today where each improvement takes 
its toll of game. 





“Preserve the balance” is the constant 
aim of conservationists who know their 


stuff; and that’s a sum with factors ever 
changing. What’s wise today may be un- 
wise tomorrow. Just for a sample take the 
whistling swans. Some fifty thousand con- 
gregate at Currituck and all are rigidly and 
righteously protected. It takes a lot to feed 
a twelve pound bird and when from fish it 
seeks a change of diet it pulls up plants 
and eats them stem and root; and this re- 
duction of their food supply may quite con- 
ceivably work havoc dire upon all their 
neighbors in the fens and ponds. 


The whistling swans are interesting birds. 
To see their wedge-shaped flight and hear 
their cries delights the eyes and ears. 


But all the other birds may justly claim 
some part of our attention and our cares ;— 
the mallard, parent of our barnyard fowl, a 
snow-white collar round his glossy neck; the 
ecanvasback, good-eating when self-stuffed 
with celery; the goldeneye, oft known as 
whistlewing, that builds its nest in trees; the 
scaups, bluebill and blackhead, lively birds; 
the pretty little teal whose flight is swift; 
the harlequin, the butterball, the coot; and 
countless others of both name and fame. 
Shall they be jeopardized because the swans 
are strong and fit and able to survive? — 
Well, take it, Buddy. There’s a problem 


here to while away a rainy afternoon. 
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DEATH IN BLACKWATER CANYON 





The cause—this light- 
ning-struck alpine fir 


THE DREADED scourge of the forest, hurricane- 
driven, death-dealing flames, has struck again. 

In the wake of its fury, fifteen men lie charred 
and dead. Agonizing burns torture thirty-eight 
others. Several hundred more, with fortune’s 
smile upon them, have but the nausea of acrid 
smoke to remind them of August 21 and Black- 
water Canyon. 

The world at large has a rare pictorial record 
of the tragedy. For the first time it has been 
possible to record by camera a major forest fire 
disaster—from beginning to end—and AMERICAN 
Forests presents 
that record here- 
with. By ERLE 

Not since 1910 
have so many lives 
been lost on a single 
fire in a National 
Forest. And, singu- 
larly enough, that 
horror-year in 
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One Human Life With Every Thousand Acres of Timber is 
Toll of Greatest National Forest Fire Tragedy Since 1910 


Northern Idaho and Montana also climaxed on Au- 
gust 21. When the wind had died down on that 
fateful day, survivors found the bodies of seventy- 
four forest fire fighters lying in their own ashes. 

Those who were fated to survive the Blackwater 
tragedy are undoubtedly still wondering just what 
happened. With the suddenness of fate, a well be- 
haved fire of several hundred acres, in the process 
of being expertly brought under control by veteran 
forest officers and CCC fire fighters, became a sear- 
ing, consuming killer, a torturer of appalling 
viciousness. Ground fire, gradually being pinched 
out by fire control lines thrown around it, sud- 
denly roared into the tree tops, driven by violent 
and erratic wind, until cyclonic drafts of hot air 
caused great walls of flame to rush toward each 
other. Fire fighters, but a few minutes from safe 
ground, were struck down before they could cover 
a hundred feet; another crew, trapped on a narrow 
rock ledge, was bathed with flame as gale-driven 
winds changed with unbelievable suddenness. 

And what did happen? What is the whole story 
of this drama of destruction high in the remote 
mountains of the Shoshone National Forest, in 
Wyoming? All, of course, can never be told. Of 
one crew there was not a single survivor. The last 
movements of this heroic though luckless band of 
fire fighters can only be surmised. 

But everything else is known and recorded. In- 
vestigations by the Forest Service, by the United 
States Army, and by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have been searching and revealing. The 
cause of the fire is known; so are the elements of 
time and of man power and of attack. Cireum- 
stances leading up to the tragedy, of the tragedy 
itself, are likewise known, gleaned in part from 
the burned and swollen lips of those who were 
trapped by the flames but who lived to tell about it. 

Here, briefly, is presented the case of the 
tragic Blackwater fire — a peculiar combination of 
circumstances rare in forest fire history, which took 
one human life with every thousand acres of tim- 
ber destroyed. Consider, first, the scene of the dis- 
aster. A rough, al- 
most waterless coun- 
try, ranging from 
7,900 to 10,500 feet 
above the sea, with 
heavily timbered 
basins, divided by 
bare and rocky 
ridges at the lower 
elevations, and with 
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WHERE FLAMES TOOK TO THE TREE TOPS 


The Blackwater Canyon section of the Shoshone National Forest of Wyoming, 
ranging from 7,500 to 10,500 feet in elevation, is a land of heavily timbered 
basins, divided by bare and rocky ridges. It was when ground fire, gradually 
being pinched out by fire control lines, suddenly roared into the tops of 
such trees as shown above, driven by violent and erratic wind, that men died 








As the fire appeared at 10 a. m. on August 


The beginning of the blow-up at 3:45 p.m. A 
21—an ordinary 200-acre conflagration 


sudden gale sent fire raging into the tree tops 





Ten minutes later the wind suddenly changed The wind changed again with extreme sudden- 
—one change bathed fifty men with flame ness, wiping out an entire crew of fire-fighters 
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One of the numerous fire camps which spread through the 
Blackwater country when the fire was reported on August 20 
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THE STRATEGY THAT WON -— AND LOST 


The attack on the Blackwater fire was aimed primarily at saving the heavily 
timbered basin shown above at upper right. Fire lines, extending from Cox- 
comb Peak, in center of picture, and encircling Blackwater Canyon, indicated 
by broken line, held firm when the fire “blew-up" under the action of erratic 
winds. The line that failed, indicated by dotted line, and doomed fifteen men 
is shown in center of picture. Center arrow shows location in gulch where 
Ranger Clayton and his crew were trapped and burned. Arrow to left shows 
rocky ridge where Ranger Post and his men were bathed with flames after 
a harrowing and dramatic escape from fire-swept Trail Ridge 





A closer view of the scene of tragedy. An unseen "spot'’ fire set by wind-driven flaming em- 

bers joining with one he was attempting to bring under control, trapped Ranger Clayton and his 

men in the gulch indicated by the center arrow. The arrow at the left shows the high, rocky 
ledge where Ranger Post sought safety 
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Ranger Post and his men were barely able to reach this rocky ledge before fire surrounded them. Twice, as the wind shifted 
suddenly, they were bathed by flame. Five men attempted to escape — but one succeeded. Of the forty remain- 
ing with the ranger and following his instructions, but three died of burns. Note tools abandoned by fire fighters 





NO ONE LIVED TO TELL THE STORY 


"We are going to attack the spot-fire in the hole. Send additional men as 
there are only eight of us here" — this was the message Ranger Alfred 
Clayton dispatched to a fellow ranger just before he and his ill-fated crew 
were trapped in a gulch or "hole". Before help could reach them the sudden 
cyclonic action of the fire struck them down — their charred bodies being 
found huddled together at the bend in the gulch shown above 











rim rock higher up, above timberline. Engelmann 
spruce grew in the basins, with Douglas fir domi- 
nating the ridges. 

Blackwater Creek, which traverses the area, was 
not very active in August. In fact, the whole coun- 
try was hot and dry. So, when on August 18 a 
lightning storm swept over Double and Coxcomb 
Mountains and down into the basins, smokechasers 
and fire lookouts were unusually nervous and alert. 
3ut, when the storm had passed, horizons were 
clear. Smoke spirals, signals that fire had struck, 
failed to appear. 

But fire had struck! A shattered alpine fir tree 
on the side of a hill not more than forty yards 
above Blackwater Creek, later told the story. In- 
vestigators are fully satisfied that lightning, strik- 


ing this tree on August 18, started the fire which, 


three days later, was to rise up in sudden fury and 
wipe out fifteen lives. That it smouldered without 
throwing up sufficient smoke for detection, to be 


> 





fanned into flame on the dry, hot afternoon of Aug- 
ust 20, was but the first of the peculiar combination 
of circumstances which marked this history-making 
tragedy. 

Almost with the first wind on this afternoon, the 
Blackwater smoke was reported from Pahaska 
Tepee, Buffalo Bill’s old hunting lodge. At 
about the same time Assistant Supervisor Carl G. 
Krueger, of the Shoshone National Forest, was in 
the air with Pilot Bill Monday, of Cody, scouting 
a smoke in distant Sunlight Basin. The flying 
forester was attracted by the Blackwater blaze, 
then about two acres in extent and burning casu- 
ally, with little wind. He reported directly to 
Supervisor John Sieker, at Cody. 

Within fifteen minutes after receiving the first 
report of the fire, Ranger Charles Fifield, of the 
Wapiti District, was on his way to Blackwater 
Creek, pausing long enough to send in a eall for 
fifty men from CCC (Continuing on page 558) 





The smoke clears over a land of death—Blackwater Canyon after the ashes cooled. 
In the lower left corner is the gulch where Ranger Clayton's crew died 
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HEROES IN THE FOREST 


THE Blackwater forest fire in late August on the 
Shoshone National Forest,—the story of which is 
told in photographs on page — of this issue— 
brings again sharply into foeus two facts. One is 
the sacrifice of human life and natural. resources 
to the Moloch of the forest that oceurs from time 
to time; the other is the heroism of man when 
confronted with great moments of responsibility 
for human lives. 

Great moments are not confined to great battles 
nor is heroism found only on battlefields. There 
is heroism in the forest, in the struggles and din 
and heat of man battling with merciless flame and 
wind to save the mountain greenness and to guard 
the lives of his fellow fire fighters. There were 
heroes on the Blackwater fire in Wyoming on Au- 
cust 21. 

It was Ranger Urban J. Post’s responsibility 
to take into that fire some forty-five men, young 
CCC workers for the most part, and it was a 
heavy one. When gale winds suddenly blew up 
and the fire leaped into the tree tops, Ranger 
Post, sensing the danger, hurriedly took his men 
to a little rocky ridge, the only refuge, and there 
got them to lie flat on their faces. As the heat, 
smoke and flames were swept back and forth by the 
high winds, he maneuvered them from one side 
of the ridge to the other. His cool head and 
ealm courage saved the lives of some thirty-eight 
out of forty-five he led to the rocky point. 

Post was ably and fearlessly helped by Paul 
Tyrrell and by Bert Sullivan. The young for- 
ester Tyrrell, as attested by surviving youths, 
threw his body over several younger men when 
the flames swept over the little rocky ridge and 
saved their lives, only to give up his own in a hos- 
pital a few days later. He was to have returned 
to California in October to claim a bride. Sul- 
livan, with his road crew, had been building fire 
lines for hours previously. Post told him to take 
his crew up the ridge to timberline and safety 
while there was time to do it, but Sullivan chose 
to stay with Post and help. 

Trapped on a point of rocks with fire lashing 
all about and over them, the position of these men 
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is well described by one of them, John D. Phillips, 
an Enrollee of the Tensleep Wyoming CCC Camp: 

“We were cutting trees and scraping a ditch 
about four feet wide. I worked about thirty min- 
utes when a ranger came down and then the boys 
shouted down the line to come on. We tried for 
the rim-rock which was about one eighth of a mile 
away. The fire cut us off and we stopped on a 
high bare spot that was covered with rocks. I 
would say there was about forty or forty-five men 
on this spot. The first thing I did was lay down 
until the fire got too hot, then I jumped up and 
ran up the mountain away from the fire. The 
rest of them turned and came back down and I 
followed the rest of them back to this bare spot 
where I fell and laid there until it was all over 
with. There were no scorched places on my 
clothes, it was just the heat that burned my face 
and hands. There were two waves of heat that 
burned us the worst. 

“After the fire went by there were a lot of them 
praying and holloing and ealling for water. The 
Ranger went to find a way out and came back to 
get us. As we were going back we came out and 
saw a boy burned and lying in the ashes and he 
was carried out by boys that had good hands. I 
think he kept on running and did not come back 
to the rock with us, but got down in the canyon. 
He died later at the hospital. We got back to the 
first aid station about nine o’clock.” 

The tragie story of Ranger Clayton with As- 
sistant Ranger Saban and ex-enrollee Rex Hale, 
who were among those who lost their lives in the 
fire, will never be known. With a _ back-pump 
crew of eight men, Clayton planned to attack fire 
spots just before the gale started. Very probably 
he went into the gulch to reseue, if he could, the 
CCC boys who had gone in to refill their water 
eans. The gale swept a wall of flame up the gulch 
and there they found later what remained of 
Clayton and his crew. 

Ten forest heroes made the sacrifice on the 
Blackwater fire front and five later as a result of 
burns. Verily, heroism is found elsewhere than 
on battlefields. 
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THE FOREST OF TRONCAIS 


By SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


NEAR the City of Montlucon in the central part 
of France, the heart of the old province of les 
Bourbonnais, lies the forest of Troneais, famous 
for its oaks. It is one of the large forests of 
France, covering more than 25,000 acres in one 
block, nearly 30,000 with its immediate depen- 
dencies. To us in the New World this may not 
seem very important, but for western Europe it 
is a huge area to be covered with trees. 

The word troncaie was commonly used during 
the Middle Ages to designate a cluster of tall, 





Native donkey cart; a familiar sight 
by Lake Troncais 


























eentury old oaks. From this term the modern every direction are nearly 175 miles of highway, 
French have derived Troneais, which they consider side roads and trails. The ground looks too well 
a great forest. To the visitor from America, how- eared for, almost raked, although this does not 
ever, it reminds one more of a vast wooded estate detract from the beauty of the oaks. But it does 
or private park. Every foot of it has been gone make the forest appear subdued in comparison to 
over again and again in the long years of cutting our own wild woodland. 

and trimming. In addition, crisscrossing it in Europeans generally love and appreciate trees. 





Living as they do in the same 
village, in the same house even, 
generation after generation, the 
years necessary to bring to ful- 
filment a cherished dream do not 
seem over long. They have learned 
the value of patience. Thus they 
know that an oak planted today 
will not mature until after they 
have died, but they believe, as 
did their ancestors, that continu- 
ity in all things is indispensable 
to the welfare of future genera- 
tions. Their desire is to leave in- 
tact, accrued if possible, for their 
descendants what they themselves 





Lovely Lake Piraud in 
this ancient forest, and 
(right) a typical forest 
lane that is called "La 
Bouteille" 














inherited. Therefore a forest does not often dis- 
appear; it is cared for and turned over when the 
time comes to its new owners just as a valuable 
painting or a beautiful palace is handed down 
from father to son. 

Troneais is this kind of a forest. Man is the 
master here, his intentions are everywhere man- 
ifest. He knows what he wants and expects to be 
obeyed almost, one would say, by Mother Nature 
herself. 

These woods at Troneais have offered a fertile 
field to the imaginative French, who have given 
us many books, poems and much folklore relating 
to them. One of the earliest poets to mention 
Troneais was Henri Baude, who in 1486 dedicated 
some verses to the Duke of Bourbon, grand Con- 
stable of France, in which the wonders of the 
forest are depicted in glowing terms. But it is 
Colbert, Louis XIV’s great minister of state, to 
whom Troneais owes its present fame. Colbert in 
order to protect the forest from ultimate ruin 
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A famous oak of Troncais, over one hundred feet 
high, and known as Apollo 
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One of the most famous individual trees—known as 
Le Boquet, and of an approximate age of four 
hundred and fifty years 


gave it, in 1670, a special administration, which 
is still partly adhered to. 

The history of Troneais, as that of any of the 
other French forests, is necessarily varied and 
colorful. In early times it belonged to the vil- 
lagers as common property, a sort of legacy in- 
herited from ancient Gaul. In Gaul, as in Ger- 
many, the forests were considered so closely linked 
with the welfare of the people that they they were 
jointly held by all members of a tribe. Each man 
had the right to use the wood for his building 
needs and for his cooking and heating. Charcoal 
burning was also an occupation from the earliest 
days, especially at Troneais, where the iron de- 
posits had been worked long before Caesar’: con- 
quest of Gaul. 

In order to protect the forest from destruction 
it was necessary, however, to make laws regulating 
the uses and the rights of the inhabitants. Al- 
though fields and tilled lands were held outright 
at an early date, the woods remained public prop- 
erty, if not as regards the land itself at least for 
its products such as timber, grazing rights and so 
on. 

For hundreds of years Troneais has figured in 
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the history of France. Julius Caesar is said to 
have camped here when he invaded Gaul and to 
have been greatly hindered by the fierce resistance 
he encountered on the part of the local tribesmen, 
whom he finally overcame by a ruse. It is also 
said that the traditional rooster, ever present sym- 
bol of France, was first used by these same war- 
riors to rally support in their fight for freedom. 

During the Roman occupation of Gaul the 
staves hewn from Tronecais oak were famous for 
making wine barrels. These oaken casks became 
so popular in far off Rome that the more common 
skin containers, then generally in use, disappeared 
completely from the cellars of the rich. Even 
today nothing better has been found for aging 
eognae than oaken barrels from Troncais. 

Here to the forest during the Middle Ages came 
the early monks seeking quiet and safety from 
the unruly bandits who infested the country. Here 
these holy fathers built their churches and monas- 
teries around which have grown up the present- 
day villages of Troneais, Saint Bonnet-le-Desert 
and many others. Here the former lords of the 
land hunted the wild boar and the stag. Here the 
humble serf helped eke out a miserable existence 
by poaching on his master’s preserves. 

In the thirteenth century the Dukes of Bourbon, 
the feudal lords of the region, were formally rec- 
ognized as the lawful owners of Troncais. They 
were, however, obliged to concede to their depend- 
ents the age old forest rights handed down from 
tribal times. These old customs persisted in spite 
of the Roman conception of private property 
which slowly but surely concentrated all the land 
in the hands of the powerful. After the convic- 
tion of the Duke of Bourbon for high treason in 
1527, Troncais became crown land and has re- 
mained government land ever since, being nation- 
alized at the time of the French Revolution. 

Some of the earliest dates of which there is any 
known record concerning forest rights here go 
back to 1189 for the Priory of La Bouteille, to 
1216 for the Lord of Meaulne, the name of a vil- 
lage near the forest, and to 1430 for the inhabi- 
tants of the parish of Isle. 

During the seventeenth century a number of 
studies were made in France concerning the con- 
ditions to be found in the royal forests. There 
are three of these reports dealing with Troncais, 
dated respectively 1602, 1645 and 1665. The first 
two mention the forest as covering approximately 
35,000 acres, whereas the third gives only 25,000 
acres. 

If these reports are to be believed, it was in- 
dispensable that precautions be taken to save these 
woods from destruction, as at this time Troncais, 
although a crown forest for more than one hun- 
dred years, had been neglected and its magnificent 
trees often sacrificed without thought for the 
future. Louis XIV and his minister Colbert saw 
the seriousness of the situation. It had been borne 
upon their consciousness by the pressing need for 
good oak timbers to construct the ships so direly 
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needed to combat France’s enemies on the high 
seas. 

A royal commission was therefore sent to Tron- 
eais to study the problem at first hand. It found 
only 400 acres of sound trees, 2,000 acres of dying 
ones and all the rest, or more than 20,000 acres, 
overgrown with worthless scrub. After this was 
made known to Colbert the government, in 1670, 
published the before mentioned decree setting up 
an administration for the forest. The most impor- 
tant step taken was the decision to save the big 
oaks and to it we owe the many old trees stand- 
ing today. 

Hardwoods were the steel of the seventeenth 
century, being used extensively in construction 
work and in ship building. Thus Troncais with 
its great oaks was highly considered by the men 
who built the Louvre and other palaces in Paris, 
and the mighty sailing vessels that roamed the 
ocean or defended the coasts of France against the 
English, the Dutch and the Spanish. 

To make sure that there would be no further 
trespassing on the forest domain, 1,072 boundary 
stones were set up around its circumference, a dis- 
tance of nearly ninety miles. From 1670, when 
Colbert ordered this done, until the present day 
the encroachments of the neighboring villages have 
ceased and the size of the forest has remained the 
same. 

The climate and soil at Troncais are admirably 
suited for growing oaks. The land is sandy with 
a base of argil and silex, which thoroughly agrees 
with the trees. Nature alone, however, would be 
powerless to continue producing large oaks unless 
aided by man. Great credit should therefore be 
given to the wise measures adopted by Colbert, 
without which there would be today no forest left 
to protect. 

All was not clear sailing for Troneais. Even 
after Colbert set up his administration for a state 
forest, it was to pass through many vicissitudes 
during the next century and a half. Not until 
1835 were definite steps taken to insure its con- 
tinuity and it is from that year that the forest, 
as it stands today, really dates. 

In seventeenth and eighteenth century France 
there were few roads and a forest lying far distant 
from a city was of little or no use commercially. 
This was the case with Troncais. Therefore to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century it was 
decided to exploit the woods by the only reason- 
able method then possible, by using them as fuel 
in iron making. A concession for forty years 
was granted a company to erect a foundry near 
the forest on state land. The woods were divided 
into three parts of which two were to be used for 
fuel in the furnaces and the third of approxi- 
mately 8,000 acres, known as the ‘‘Reserve,’’ was 
to be kept intact and worked as forest land ac- 
cording to the decree of 1670. 

The foundry prospered, gaining a European 
reputation for its products—in fact, the cables 
for the Eiffel Tower (Continuing on page 563) 
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THE PRESS LOOKS AT 


As It Relates to the Proposed Transfer of 
Forest Service to Department of Interior 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune: 


“Let the Forest Service remain where it is, to confer 
and cooperate with agricultural experts who are fighting 
fungus growths, insect pests, soil erosion, nepotism and 
graft. The work of foresters and farmers is related, 
their purpose is identical, their objectives and obstacles 
are similar. 


“Trees will never thrive in the shade of brambles. They 
dare not stoop to live beneath a thorny underbrush. 
Once down, they never rise. No friend of the forests 
will care to see a change of jurisdiction effected.” 


Bismarck, North Dakota, Tribune: 


“Rural America wants no such shake-up. The record 
of the Interior Department is too bad.” 


Manchester, New Hampshire, Union: 


“Forestry is distinctly a part of agriculture, which is 
reason in itself for opposition to the present plan.” 


Boise, Idaho, Statesman: 


“The movement to steal the Forest Service from the 
Department of Agriculture and hand it over for plunder 
to the Interior Department is gaining ground. It is 
disturbing to all interested in our natural resources. 


“Our memory is not short. The Interior Department 
always has been a hot bed of politics, generally ruled 
by peanut politicians and sometimes infested with graft- 
ers bent upon looting the country. The Forest Service 
has often been subjected to criticism; a share of it has 
been deserved. But the vast majority of its mistakes 
have been honest mistakes; there is no bureau in the 
Federal Government conducted by a higher type of 
men... . 


“These men have a real, lofty ideal of service in a day 
when the mere phrase is supposed to be a joke, es- 
pecially in government, and the mere thought of putting 
them under the domination of the Interior Department 
is repulsive.” 


Houston, Texas, Post: 


“To take forestry functions and conservation away from 
the Department of Agriculture, where they have been 
handled without political influence, might be highly un- 
desirable.” 


San Francisco, California, Chronicle: 


“On its transfer to the Department of Agriculture (from 
the Department of the Interior) the Forest Service was 
put once for all out of politics. California supported 
that change when it was made and has fared well under 
it since. It should be against any reversal of that 
policy now.” 


New York, New York, Sun: 


“Perhaps Mr. Ickes wants the Forest Service because he 
can’t see the woods for the trees.” 
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Portland, Oregon, Oregonian: 


“Certainly no advantage for the work of the Forest 
Service appears in the proposed shift. On the contrary, 
the change from the informed and sympathetic control 
of the Department of Agriculture to the more political 
and scrambled mercies of Ickes and his proposed Con- 
servation Department hold promise of injury and possi- 
bility of demoralization for the Forest Service.” 


Okanogan, Washington, Independent; 


“Farmers who have dealt with the Forest Service have 
consistently opposed such a change and are doing so 
again.” 


Oakland, California, Tribune: 


“Out here, where we have most of the National Forests, 
the question is a live one with opinion, apparently, all 
but unanimous against the Ickes proposal. If he wins, 
it will be because of the support of that great part of 
the country which has no National Forests and may 
think of them only as areas for recreation and scenery.” 


Bend, Oregon, Bulletin: 


“As far as present Forest Service activities are concerned, 
it would be far better if no change were made. Things 
are satisfactory as they are now. The Forest Service is 
a smooth running, well maintained piece of administra- 
tive machinery. It would be utmost folly to tamper 
with it.” 


Ely, Nevada, Daily Times: 


“Don’t tamper with the Forest Service. It has done a 
great work and we think that it should be let alone.” 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, Gazette: 


“The Forest Service is the nation’s No. 1 exponent of 
conservation. To take this Service out of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and return it to the Department 
of the Interior will be to reduce it once more to im- 
potence. To jeopardize the National Forests is to 
jeopardize the first interest of this western country.” 


Dallas, Texas, News: 


“The Department of Agriculture has made a reputation 
as the greatest service-rendering department of them all. 
The forests should be left under its sponsorship.” 


Ogden, Utah, Standard-Examiner: 


“The work of the Forest Service in restoring both pub- 
lic and private forests is an indispensable part of the 
great program of soil conservation conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture. It cannot be torn from its 
natural association with other parts of this program 
without definite and permanent damage to the future 
welfare of every citizen.” 
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PIGNUT HICKORY 








Hicoria glabra (Miller). Sweet 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


ON dry ridges and open pastures in wood- 
lands and fertile coves from Vermont to Michi- 
gan and south through Illinois to the high- 
lands of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, 
pignut hickory trees rear their compact, nar- 
row oblong crowns and scatter disappointing 
nuts. With advancing age the crown becomes 
inereasingly broad and round. The slender, 
more or less contorted branches droop slightly 
at the ends, and the trunk is usually short. 
Normally, it is a tree fifty to 100 feet high, 
with a trunk two or three feet in diameter, 
but sheltered trees in secluded fertile 


coves 
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Gnarled, up-reaching branches, with drooping ends 
are revealed in the fall and winter 


of the Appalachian Mountains may reach a 
height of 120 feet and a trunk diameter of 
five feet. While pignut hickory normally 
matures at 200 to 300 years, the largest ones 
live 350 to 400 years. 

Three, seven, or rarely nine dark yellow- 
green leaflets arranged pinnately along a com- 
mon stem or petiole, comprise the compound 
leaf of this hickory. Each lance-shaped leaflet 
is three to six inches long and grows directly 


on the leaf petiole. The entire leaf may be 
eight to twelve inches long. They are arranged 
alternately on slender gray to reddish brown 
twigs. At the base of each leaf stem is a 
small blunt, reddish brown bud which becomes 
fully formed by late summer. The oval ter- 
minal bud, although larger than the side buds, 
is scarcely three-eighths of an inch long, and 
like the lateral ones is protected by several 
smooth or finely downy scales. 

Hicoria is the latinized form of the Indian 
name ‘‘pohickery’’ or ‘‘hicori,’’ while glabra 
refers to the smooth twigs and buds. 

With maturity the dark gray, narrow, flat- 
tened bark ridges form irregular diamond- 
shaped areas. The hard, tough bark is one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch thick, and usually 
tight to the trunk. 


Ii May drooping clusters, or aments, of 


stantinate flowers appear with the limp new 
leaves, and hidden near the end of the pre- 
vious year’s growth are small pistillate blooms. 
By early autumn these develop into brown, 
pear-shaped fruits whose thin shell splits back 
alone four sutures to reveal a smooth, .brown, 
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In summer the dark yellow-green foliage fills in the 
oblong to broadly oval crown of Pignut Hickory 
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slightly angled nut. The kernel 
is generally difficult to extract, 
and the flavor varies from bitter, 
or astringent, to insipidly sweet. 

The close grained, light brown 
to creamy white wood, like that of 
shag-bark hickory is very hard, 
tough, and resilient. It is the 
heaviest of all the commercial 
hickories, weighing about fifty- 
three pounds to the cubic foot 
when air dry. As a shock-resisting 
wood, hickory is without equal, 
and is widely used for tool handles 
and athletic equipment where 
strength and toughness are re- 
quired. The best hickory shows 
an oily or glossy side grain sur- 
face when smoothly finished, and , 
gives a clear ringing tone when - 





dropped on end on a hard surface. Thin shelled, pear shaped nuts borne on the ends of 
Wide-ringed, fast growing, heavy the previous season's growth are partially hidden by 


large compound leaves whose seven to nine leaflets 
are yellow-green and narrowly lance-shaped 


hickory having no more than twen- 

ty growth rings to the inch is generally strong- 
est. Buyers are frequently prejudiced in favor 
of the white sapwood over the darker colored 
heartwood. This results in giving special value 
to the wide-ringed white wood from second 
growth stump sprouts. Careful studies, how- 
ever, reveal that weight for weight, sound 
hickory has the same strength, toughness, and 
resistance to shock, regardless of whether it is 
red heartwood, white sapwood, or a mixture of 
the two. Pignut hickory is marketed with the 
wood of the other true hickories, and timber 
from this tree contributed substantially to the 
22,264,000 board feet of hickory lumber pro- 
duced in 1935. 

The wood of all the hickories is admirable 
for fuel, and for years green hickory has been 
singled out as best for smoking meats. It is 
the standard against which all other woods 
are compared when fuel values are considered 
—a cord of hickory being approximately equal 
to a ton of coal. 

The deep tap root causes this and other hick- 
ories to be exceedingly wind firm, but surface 
fires frequently burn through the thin bark to 
cause serious injury and open the way for sub- 
sequent attacks by wood destroying fungi. 
Leaf eating insects are common sources of 
damage, but of all its enemies the hickory bark 
beetle is undoubtedly most destructive. They 
ean be discouraged by keeping the trees in a 
state of healthy vigor. 

Pignut, in company with other hickories, is 
slow growing, and not to be recommended for 
street or roadside planting, but is an admirable 
addition to parks and broad landscapes. It 
grows naturally in mixture with other trees 
and has unusual sprouting ability. 








The dark gray bark with flattened interlacing ridces 
surrounds the trunk with a tight covering 

















Natural range of Pignut Hickory in the United States 
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By LILLIAN K. STARRETT 


DO WOMEN fit into the forestry profession ? 

A number apparently have thought so, for rec- 
ords show that thirty-two women have been en- 
rolled in the forestry schools of this country. 

Five of these thirty-two are now undergrad- 
uates. Twelve have been awarded either the B.S. 
or B.S.F. degree. Three have received the Master’s 
degree. All the others dropped out before -finishing. 

Most of the women enrolled in forestry schools 
in the past have not used their training as a means 
of livelihood. Those entering forestry, however, 
have engaged in research, statistical analysis, wood 
technology, technical stenography, forest library 
work and public relations work. 

This rather imposing array of diversified serv- 
ices indicates that women have been finding their 
places in a field heretofore monopolized by men. 
This is due to woman’s increased independence as 
well as to the increased call for trained foresters 
in the national conservation movement. 

Present-day forest conservation as it is practiced 
in this country demands the services of foresters 
with an understanding of administration, botany, 
wood chemistry, dendrology (tree identification), 
economics, engineering, fire protection, research 
methods, silviculture, sociology, wood technology, 
wood utilization and zoology. Trained foresters 
must be prepared to manage the forests to bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number of people 
over a long period of time. To do this they need 
assistants who have specialized in _ particular 
branches of forestry. Women fit into specialized 
positions where they can use their time and effort 
on a more detailed and intimate plane. 

The number of young women enrolled in for- 
estry schools this year indicates that women feel 
more sure of having an opportunity to use their 
training. More are willing to endure the in- 
conveniences and hardships encountered in four 
years of forestry schooling because they feel that 
there are opportunities for interest-absorbing and 
reasonably well-paid jobs for a few at least. 

More optimism concerning the possibility of ob- 
taining remunerative positions is also being shown 
by the forestry school professors. However, they 
limit the possibilities to a few openings in spe- 
cialized lines where field work either is not neces- 
sary or is under favorable conditions. In most 
schools arrangements can be made to include 
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women in the classes, but the general feeling is 
that, inasmuch as women have to put up with a 
good many inconveniences, only those who are 
sure their interest lies in forestry and who are 
determined to make a good record should enter. 

Some of the lines of work to which women in- 
terested in forestry might devote their time are: 
Research, statistical analysis, wood technology, 
technical stenography, forest library, public rela- 
tions, recreation, game management and education. 

Research is carried on by many communities, 
states, federal agencies and foreign nations, and 
covers a multitude of forest problems. 

How should the forest be managed to insure 
proper and continuous utilization of its products? 
What means of protecting the forest can be used 
so that years of accomplishment will not be wiped 
out in a few hours by fire or by that more insidi- 
ous enemy, disease? Under what conditions will 
trees make the best growth? These are some of 
the questions asked by forest administrators and 
studied by research workers. 

Another question has to do with how to obtain 
and use wood to the best advantage. Still another 
is what to do with the extensive grasslands in- 
cluded in the National Forests of the West. What 
is the optimum amount of stock that can graze on 
these areas without damaging the tras or young 
trees? Where should game animals have preference 
over domestic stock for the use of these ranges? 

Problems concerned with the development of 
recreation areas, taxation, insurance and forest 
communities also attract attention in research de- 
partments. 

In all studies except those on forest management 
and growth, certain phases of protection and graz- 
ing where the greatest part of the investigations is 
carried on in the field, there should be some op- 
portunity for women to use their attributes of 
patience and attention to detail so necessary in re- 
search work. For instance, in the case of women 
with a good knowledge of zoology, forest pathol- 
ogy, entomology and ecology, contributions of 
much-needed information concerning tree diseases 
can be made. 

Wood utilization studies, particularly the deter- 
mination of new uses for wood, require an under- 
standing of its structure and abundance. The dis- 
tribution of the various (Continuing on page 550) 
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kinds and economic problems in relation to the 
use of the wood must also be understood. 

A knowledge of botany, zoology, genetics and 
ecology, with an understanding of the economics 
involved, is necessary for work in the solution of 
range and game management problems. Although 
women are not adapted to the job of actually man- 
aging the range or game area, they should be suc- 
cessful in carrying on investigative work of this 
nature. 

Women are especially well adapted for making 
plans for recreation areas on national, state and 
municipal forests because of their greater esthetic 
sense and their insight into human problems of 
leisure, relaxation and amusement. Specialists in 
recreation planning should have a general forestry 
course in order to coordinate recreational use of 
the forest with the other uses, supplementing it 
with work in landscape architecture, horticulture, 
sociology and economics. 

Women with a good foundation in mathe- 
matics and economies, as well as the forestry view- 
point, should be successful in developing sound 
forest taxation policies and methods of insurance. 

Forest community research work includes stud- 
ies of production methods used by lumber compa- 
nies, nurseries, pulp and paper companies, or any 
of the forest industries which form the backbone 
of small communities in many parts of the coun- 
try. These studies are made in order to learn how 
such methods can be improved so that the life of 
the community will be long and smooth. The old 
lumbering towns of the North were made up of 
vagabond lumberjacks who followed the sawmills 
from cutover areas to virgin tracts. Now that 
there are few virgin tracts left to exploit a more 
permanent type of industry, based on a steady 
supply of merchantable timber, must be built up. 
The communities dependent upon a permanent in- 
dustry will be much more desirable than the old 
fluctuating type as the inhabitants will have steady 
incomes, opportunities for permanent homes. 

Those interested in research on the problem of 
forest communities should obtain a_ thorough 
knowledge of wood utilization industry methods, 
sociology, economies and forest management. 

Research of all kinds must be carried on by 
creative persons who are patient and thorough, 
who pay attention to all the minute but important 
details, and who have, as well, the ability of inter- 
preting the results correctly and from a practical 
standpoint. Imagination is very important in re- 
search work. A broad forestry education is essen- 
tial, with graduate work in the chosen special line. 

Wherever forestry data is gathered there is need 
for efficient statisticians to analyze it in a manner 
which will make it most practical and valuable to 
those wishing to use it. Without proper analysis 
the data is valueless. Women with a good founda- 
tion in mathematics and statistics and who have 
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au understanding of general forestry, as well as 
accuracy, insight and imagination, can give excel- 
lent assistance in these analyses. 

Private industries, lumber and pulp and paper 
companies particularly, are interested in wood 
technology. Economie methods of wood preserving 
and conditioning, use of waste materials, substitu- 
tion of available woods for scarce, expensive 
woods, and new uses for woods are some of the 
problems private industries are attempting to 
work out, in the solution of which well trained 
women can aid. A regular forestry course in wood 
technology with graduate work is necessary. It 
would be helpful for one in this field to be well 
versed in forest economics and taxation. 

Good stenographers increase the efficiency of any 
office, but particularly in forestry, where much 
technical language is employed, a knowledge of 
which will prevent errors. <A secretary can be a 
great help or just a mechanical aid to the execu- 
tive under whom she is working, depending upon 
whether or not she can and does think. Emphasis 
should be placed on secretarial training, with 
enough work in forestry to enable the person to 
understand the terms used and to do the work 
intelligently. 

Forest literature is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, so there is a great need for trained 
librarians to make this vast store available to the 
public as well as professional users. Some knowl- 
edge of forestry is of much help to librarians 
handling forest literature. Several general courses 
in forestry along with the regular library course 
would be sufficient except for those doing special 
library work on some subject where greater knowl- 
edge of that subject would be required. 

The attitude of the public to forestry and con- 
servation is naturally of great importance in de- 
termining national and state forest policies. Women 
with good personality and general forestry back- 
ground and trained in meeting the public ean be 
of great service in molding public opinion along 
lines of good forestry and other conservation prac- 
tice. Entertaining and instructive talks to wom- 
en’s clubs, school children and some men’s organi- 
zations exert a very beneficial influence on the 
community and tend to make it forestry-minded. 

The written word is one of the most important 
vehicles of information in our modern world. Peo- 
ple absorb more information from their reading 
than from anything else, and it is vital to forestry 
interests that what is read about forestry is true. 
Here is where women with literary ability may 
do much good. 

Literary stylists also are needed greatly in for- 
estry headquarters to increase the circuiation of 
technical papers by making them more attractive 
to the inquiring public and even to fellow foresters. 

The forestry viewpoint is extremely necessary in 
such work and ean be (Continuing on page 562) 
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Speed up your chopping time to the song 
of a Plumb Axe. Feel the spring in that sup- 
ple hickory handle that absorbs shock. Feel 
how deep the keen blade bites into the wood. 
Notice how quickly you free the axe for your 
next blow . . . because the blade is scien- 
tifically tapered to ROLL chips away. 


The Plumb’s perfect balance makes it 
swing as part of your arms; leaves you less 
tired; gives you a feeling of confidence. 


Feel the expert skill a Plumb Axe puts 
in your hands. For the Plumb helps you 
chop like a champion... and it is, truly, 

the Axe of Champions. 


Peter McLaren— America’s Champion 
Chopper—uses only a Plumb Axe. “It 
saves me 20% in chopping time,” says 
this Champion. You, too, can chop 


faster with a Plumb. 


Join the champion class of choppers 
today. Decide to get a Plumb when 
next you see your hardware dealer or 
supplier. It costs no more to own. 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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PRESIDENT ASKS BEST LAND USE 


In his “fireside chat” over a nation-wide 
radio hook-up on October 13, following his 
return to Washington from the Pacific 
Northwest, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt outlined his aim of improving land 
use throughout the nation. He said, in 
part: 

“The overwhelming majority of our citi- 
zens who live by agriculture are 
thinking very clearly how they 
want government to help them in 
connection with the production of 
crops. They want government help 
in two ways—first, in the control 
of surpluses, and, second, in the 
proper use of land. 

“Crop surplus control relates to 
the total amount of any major crop 
grown in the whole nation on all 
cultivated land, good or bad—con- 
trol by the cooperation of the crop 
growers and with the help of the 
government. Land use, on the other 
hand, is a policy of providing each 
farmer with the best quality and 
type of land we have, or can make 
available, for his part in that total 
production. Adding good new land 
for diversified crops is offset by 
abandoning poor land now uneco- 
nomically farmed. ... 

“T have just visited much of the 
work that the National Govern- 
ment is doing to stop soil erosion, 
to save our forests, to prevent 
floods, to produce electrie power 
for more general use, and to give 
people a chance to move from poor 
land on to better land by irrigating 
thousands of acres that need only 
water to provide an opportunity to 
make a good living. 

“T saw bare and burned hillsides 
where only a few years ago great 
forests were growing. They are 
now being planted to young trees, 
not only to stop erosion, but to 
provide a lumber supply for the 
future. 

“T saw CCC boys and WPA work- 
ers building check-dams and small 
ponds and terraces to raise the wa- 
ter table and make it possible for 
farms and villages to remain in 
safety where they now are. I saw 
the harnessing of the turbulent 
Missouri, muddy with the topsoil 
of many states. And I saw barges 
on new channels carrying produce 
and freight athwart the Nation. 

“In the Boise Valley, in Idaho, 
I saw a district which had been re- 
cently irrigated to enormous fer- 
tility so that a family can now 
make a pretty good living from 
forty acres of its land. Many of 





AROUND THE STATES 


in new green pastures. All of this work 
needs a more businesslike system of plan- 
ning and greater foresight than we use 
today. 

“That is why I recommended to the !ast 
session of the Congress the creation of 
seven planning regions, in which local peo- 
ple will originate and coordinate recom- 
mendations as to work of this kind to be 
done in their particular regions. The Con- 





FIRST FLAMINGO 


An article in “American Forests" for September, 
1936, revealed the interesting fact that at Miami, 
Florida, two captive flamingos had each laid an egg 
and that these were the first ever known to have been 
produced in the United States. 


During the present season there were renewed signs 
of the nesting instinct among this flock of 275 great 
scarlet birds, and early in June four eggs made their 
appearance. On the night of the 8th of that month 
the flock was disturbed by a wandering dog and the 
birds at once took refuge in deeper water. Next day 
the abandoned eggs were placed under a domestic 
hen and on July 7 one of them hatched. 

When after twenty-nine days the peculiar looking 
young made its advent, it was removed and its feed- 
ing with a pipet was begun. Soup made from shrimp 
and eggs was administered. For a time it seemed to 
thrive but after two weeks it died.—T. Gilbert Pearson. 


seventy per cent from the annual average 
for the preceding five years, it is reported 
by the Forest Service. 

Up to October 1 of this year, only 5,141 
fires, or about forty-nine per cent of those 
on the National Forests, have been man- 
eaused. During 1937 the number of fires 
caused by persons have been reported as 
twenty-five per million acres of forest land 
while the five-year average for the corre- 
sponding period in the years 1932-36 shows 
that twenty-eight fires per million acres of 
National Forests were caused by human 
agencies. 

While 5,141 fires were caused by human 
agencies up to October 1, 1937, last 
year the figure was 9,609 for the 
same period. The annual average 
for the nine-month period during 
the past five years has been 5,294 
fires. 

The greatest reduction in the 
number of man-caused fires during 
the period up to the first of Octo- 
ber has been reported in the thirty- 
four eastern states where only 3,- 
045 such fires have occurred, com- 
pared with 7,368 fires in 1936. 

With heavy rains practically 
closing the fire season in Montana 
and northern Idaho, and with gen- 
eral rains beginning in Oregon, 
Washington and northern Califor- 
nia, the Forest Service estimates 
that the acreage of burn this year 
will be twenty-five per cent below 
the best previous record. 

Thus far only 464 acres per mil- 
lion of the National Forests have 
been burned and the lowest previ- 
ous record for an entire season was 
the 800 acres per million burned 
in 1933. In 1930, only 833 acres 
per million were burned over in the 
National Forests and previous to 
that year the lowest burn was in 
1906 when the record of 1,000 acres 
per million was made. 


NEW FEDERAL-STATES 
WILDLIFE PROGRAM 


President Roosevelt has approved 
an Aet providing that the United 
States shall aid the states in wild- 
life restoration projects. The Act 
is to take effect July 1, 1938. 

The new law, sponsored by the 
General Wildlife Federation and 
other conservation groups, author- 
izes appropriations equal to reve- 
nue derived from federal taxes on 
firearms, shells and cartridges, for 
a federal-state wildlife program. 
Tax receipts in previous years in- 
dicate that the funds may total 
about $3,000,000 annually. 

Describing the act as ‘‘epoch 
making in the history of wildlife 
conservation,’’ officials of the Bio- 
logical Survey pointed out the fol- 
lewing features of the new set-up: 








the families, who are making good 
in that valley today, moved there 
from a thousand miles away. They came 
from the dust strip that runs through the 
middle of the nation all the way from the 
Canadian border to Mexico—a strip which 
includes large portions of ten states. That 
valley in western Idaho, therefore, assumes 
at once a national importance as a second 
chance for willing farmers. And, year by 
year, we propose to add more valleys to 
take care of thousands of other families 
who need the same kind of second chance 
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gress will, of course, determine the proj- 
ects to be selected within the budget 
limits.” 


LOW FIRE RECORD FOR 1937 


A new low record for man-caused fires 
and acreage burned has been established 
so far this year in the 161 National For- 
ests. During the fire season to date, the 
burned acreage has been reduced more than 





Funds from federal taxes on fire 
arms and ammunition will for the 
first time be available for improv- 
ing wildlife conditions. 

Hunting-license fees of participating 
states will be used solely for wildlife. 

Money for the improvement of wildlife 
conditions will be spent in accordance with 
a carefully planned program. 

Federal participation in wildlife conserv- 
ation measures is extended to those in- 
volving resident and upland species, as 
well as migrants. 
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BREWER TO DIRECT ELM DISEASE FIGHT 


Erle G. Brewer has been named to suc- 
eced Leon Howard Worthley, who died Oc- 
tober 9 at Montclair, New Jersey, as leader 
of Dutch elm disease eradication and Jap- 
anese beetle control in the Department of 
Agriculture, it has been announced. 

Since 1906 Mr. Brewer has been asso- 
ciated almost continuously with the work 
of the division he now heads. Several 
years ago he was active in gypsy and 
brown-tail moth control work in New Eng- 
land. When the Department increased its 
emphasis on the control and prevention of 
spread of the European corn borer, he was 
transferred to that work. Later he was as- 
signed to Japanese beetle control. The di- 
vision of which Mr. Brewer is in charge 
covers Japanese beetle control, Dutch elm 
disease eradication, and inspection and cer- 
tification of products to meet the require- 
ments of Federal and State quarantines on 
account of the European corn borer and 
gypsy and brown-tail moths. 

Mr. Worthley, who for the past several 
years has devoted more or less full time to 
building up an effective organization for 
the fight against the Dutch elm disease, 
died in New Jersey after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 


BIG GAME ANIMALS DOUBLE IN FORESTS 


Big game animals in the National For- 
ests have increased 140 per cent in number 
during the past twelve years, according to 
game estimates just completed. 

The figures, as of December 31, 1936, 
are based on eareful estimation of game 
numbers by field officers of the Forest 
Service, including actual counts of smaller 
herds in many instances. 

A total of 1,684,000 big game animals 
range on the 170,000,000 acres of the Na- 
tional Forests. Deer are the most widely 
distributed of the big game animals and 
numbered 1,441,000 head in 1936, an in- 
crease of twelve per cent over the figure 
for 1935. Deer are found in every one of 
the 157 National Forests. 

Next to deer, elk are more prevalent 
than any other species of big-game animal. 
The 1936 game census figure of 126,000 is 
an increase of seven per cent over the 
numbers for the previous year. 

A total of 273,500 deer range the Na- 
tional Forests of California, the largest 
figure for any state. The National Forests 
of Michigan contain 134,000 deer, those in 
Oregon 116,000 and the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin National Forests have 98,000 
and 90,000 deer respectively. The Alle- 
gheny National Forest in Pennsylvania has 
38,000 deer on an area of 424,000 acres. 

A total of 16,000 antelope is reported on 
the National Forests of eleven of the west- 
ern states, although the principal natural 
range of the animals is largely outside of 
the National Forest boundaries. 

Black and brown bears showed an in- 
crease of 5 per cent over the previous 
year’s figures. Although the animals are 
present in the National Forests in twenty- 
eight states, more than twenty-two per cent 
of the black and brown bears live in the 
National Forests of California. The census 
shows a total for the National Forests of 
57,000. 

A total of 5,200 grizzly bears is re- 
ported for the Forests in the western states 
and Alaska, but Montana and Wyoming 
are the only two states whose Forests have 
more than 100 head of grizzly bears. In 
the Tongass and Chugach National For- 
ests, of Alaska, it is estimated that there 
are 4,500 Alaska brown and grizzly bears. 

The Forest Service comments favorably 
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on the fact that the downward trend in 
previous figures for moose appears to have 
been arrested, as the 1936 count shows an 
inerease of five per cent over 1935. Moose 
are reported on the National Forest areas 
of Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Wyoming 
and Alaska. Two are listed on the Green 
Mountain National Forest, in Vermont. 
The census reveals that the National For- 
ests of Minnesota have more than 1,000 
moose, while the Montana National Forests 
contain 1,600 and the Wyoming National 
Forests have 2,500. 

The estimate of 18,300 mountain goats 
in 1936 represents a figure slightly lower 
than that in 1935. The rigorous condi- 
tions under which the animal lives, and the 
toll taken by predatory animals, are im- 
portant factors in preventing increase in 
the number of mountain goats. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in 
regard to mountain sheep, which showed a 
reduction in 1936 from that of the previous 
year, although more than 11,000 were re- 
ported in the various forests. The Na- 
tional Forests of Colorado were estimated 
to have 2,500 and those in Wyoming 3,300, 
the Teton National Forest, in Wyoming, 
carrying a larger herd of mountain sheep 
than any other Forest. 


ANGLERS' LICENSES REACH NEW HIGH 


Charles E. Jackson, acting commissioner 
of Fisheries of the Department of Com- 


merce, reports that fishermen spent $8,002,- - 


887 for anglers’ licenses in the United 
States during 1935-36. This is an increase 
of $993,878 over the amount spent in 
1934-35, when the total revenue from that 
source was reported as $7,009,009. During 
this period their number increased from 
5,121,320 to 5,832,448, an all-time high. 

The average licensed angler spent one 
eent more for licenses in 1935-36 than in 
1934-35, and two cents less than in 1932- 
33. There were approximately 1,000,000 
more licensed anglers on the streams in 
1935-36 than in 1932-33. 

One state, Kansas, practically doubled 
its revenue from the sale of fishing licenses 
during that period, while the sales in Mis- 
sissippi were up 300 per cent. Decreases 
in revenue occurred in six states. 





GEORGIA ENLARGES ITS FOREST SCHOOL 


The University of Georgia has announced 
the appointment of P. L. Buttrick and 
James B. Lewis to the staff of its School 
of Forestry. 

Mr. Buttrick, who will head the Depart- 
ment of Forest Management, has had wide 
experience in federal, state and private 
forestry work. From 1929 to 1932 he was 
forester of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
making a survey of the world’s cork sup- 
ply, and visited most of the Mediterranean 
countries in southern Europe and northern 
Africa. During this period and during a 
previous tour he had close contact with the 
naval stores work in that region. At the 
time of his appointment he was head of 
the Planning Unit of the Land Utilization 
Division of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion in New England. In addition to his 
other experience, he was Assistant Profes- 
sor of Forestry at Michigan State College 
from 1920 to 1922. 

Mr. Lewis has been assisting in the 
teaching of Forest Mensuration at the New 
York State College of Forestry during the 
past two years, having received the degree 
of Master of Forestry from that institu- 
tion. Besides his training and teaching ex- 
perience, he has worked at various times 
on the National Forests. 
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Use the new “Double Edged” Bloods 
Brand, TRUE TEMPER Bush Hook. 
Let this keen, perfectly balanced tool 
speed up the work and lighten your 
labor. Its blade is forged from finest 
steel, tempered to take and 
hold an edge. Its handle is 
select tough white hickory, 
shaped to fit and slide 
easily in the hand. 
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Makers of 
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Kelly Quality, Trve 
TEMPER Bush Hook 
(Bloods Brand )— 
Cat. No. 32, 12” 
Blade. 36” Hick- 
ory Handle. 
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COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS APPOINTED 


The Committee on Elections appointed 
by the Board at its last meeting to nomi- 
nate new officers of The American Forestry 
Association for 1938 is now completing its 
slate of nominees. The members of the 
committee are John D. Guthrie, chairman; 
P. R. Camp and Samuel N. Spring. New 
officers to be elected include a President, 
twenty-one Vice Presidents, a Treasurer 
and three Directors to fill the expiring 
terms of: Mr. William P. Wharton, Mr. 
Samuel T. Dana and Dr. Wallace W. At- 
wood. 


The attention of members of the Asso- 
ciation is called to the provision of the by- 
laws which permits members to nominate 
eandidates directly for inclusion on the bal- 
lot. Such nominations must have the en- 
dorsement of not less than twenty-five 
members. 


The referendum ballot will be mailed the 
membership not later than December 1. 





SHAKER PINES CORPORATION FORMED 


To save from destruction a valuable pine 
forest, and at the same time to establish a 
continuous practical demonstration of good 
forestry, the Shaker Pines Forestry Cor- 
poration has been formed under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Forestry and Park 
Association, to take over property near 
Enfield, Connecticut, known as the Shaker 
Pines. 

The Corporation aims to prove that a 
well located forest of superior quality, con- 
taining several age classes, of which a 
large part is semi-mature timber, can be 
managed on a basis of sustained yield, and 
will bring a moderate return on the in- 
vestment from the sale of improvement 
thinnings. 

The pine—white, with a sprinkling of 
red—sown broadcast by the Shaker Colony 
between sixty and seventy years ago, is of 
excellent volume and quality. It has reached 
a stage of maturity where a good deal of 
thinning is desirable, including many trees 
of merchantable size. There are about 
sixty acres of pure pine, as well as some 
mixed stands. 

A timber cruise of the Shaker Pines, 
made recently, showed a merchantable vol- 
ume of 1,308,362 board feet of lumber, 


chiefly softwood, and 721 cords of wood. 
Both pine and cordwood can be sold locally 
on the stump for good prices. The prop- 
erty, which totals 291 acres, includes a 
stretch of about one quarter mile on the 
shore of Shaker Pines Lake. 

In the management of the property, the 
Corporation will have the assistance of the 
State of Connecticut and the Yale Forest 
School. 





JAMES W. GERARD PARK COLLABORATOR 


Appointment of Hon. James W. Gerard, 
of New York City, as a Collaborator of the 
National Park Service in connection with 
the work of the United States Tourist Bu- 
reau, has been announced by Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes. The Bureau, 
established last February, has headquarters 
at 45 Broadway, New York. 

Former Ambassador Gerard has become 
connected with the work because of his be- 
lief that a centralized, nationally author- 
ized bureau concerning the travel and ree- 
reational features of the United States will 
be an outstanding contribution to increas- 
ing our tourist business and extend among 
other countries interest and desire to visit 
America. 

Objectives of the bureau, which is an 
outgrowth of the Park, Parkway, and Ree- 
reational Areas Study being conducted by 
the National Park Service under Congres- 
sional authority, are to combine business 
promotion, stimulation of knowledge, and 
use of America’s unexampled health and 
recreational resources, and promotion of 
international understanding and good will 
by encouraging foreign travel. 

Already tourist travel is the third rank- 
ing industry in the United States, the Na- 
tional Parks, with their millions of visitors 
annually, long having been the lodestones 
that drew travel from all over the country 
and abroad. Through the new bureau it is 
planned to stimulate further this travel 
and to direct it into broader channels by 
making known to the public the full ree- 
reational possibilities of the country. 

The bureau, therefore, will function as a 
clearing house for travel of every authen- 
ticated type supplied by governmental, 
State, and legitimate private agencies and 
will be kept current on all facts relating to 
travel and transportation. 


TRUMPETER SWANS MAY SURVIVE 


Trumpeter swans, largest North Ameri- 
ean wild fowl, once considered on the road 
to extinction, may yet be perpetuated, says 
the Bureau of Biological Survey. This sum- 
mer’s census revealed at least 158 birds in 
the United States, an increase of forty- 
three from last year, or more than thirty- 
seven per cent. 

Ninety of the birds were counted on or 
near the Red Rocks Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge in southwestern Montana. The 
other sixty-eight were seen by naturalists 
during a simultaneous census in and about 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Great hope is seen in the fact that the 
count this year included seventy-seven cyg- 
nets, or young swans, as compared with 
only forty-one last year. 

Apparently, says the Biological Survey, 
most of the birds that are not breeding re- 
main on lakes in Yellowstone Park in sum- 
mer, while the majority of the breeding 
birds use the Red Rocks Refuge. These 
two nearby areas on which the birds are 
protected and between which they may 
migrate give hope that the threatened ex- 
termination of the trumpeter swan may 
yet be averted. They are found nesting in 
no other region in this country. 

The Survey attributes this year’s in- 
crease of young birds ‘‘to the fact that we 
have been able to administer the area to 
the best interests of the swan. There has 
been no disturbance whatsoever on _ the 
nesting grounds, while in past years live- 
stock and persons have disturbed the birds 
a great deal.’’ 


FORESTERS TO MEET IN NEW YORK 


The annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters will be held at Syra- 
cuse, New York, December 16 to 18, it has 
been announced. According to Joseph §S. 
Illick, chairman of the Program Committee, 
subjects for discussion will include forest 
education; cooperative efforts in forestry; 
private forestry; and _ significant forest 
problems and trends. 

In addition to the general meeting, the 
foresters will visit the Otsego Forest 
Products Cooperative Project, at Coopers- 
town, and other cooperative projects and 
field projects of special interest. 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF 1937 


Following is a list of members of the 
seven expeditions of The American Forestry 
Association’s Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness for 1937: 


Expedition No. 1—Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, North Carolina—September 14 to 27: 
Erich W. Angermann, Philadelphia; Olga 
Benderoff, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Caro- 
lyn Bowen, Marshall, Michigan; Eleanor 
Dowd, Chicago; A. Maurice Eastwick, Bal- 
timore; Marian McConkey, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania; Charles K. Seaman, Jr., and 
Ellen Seaman, Perth Amboy, New Jersey; 
Louise von Bosse, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Fred E. Hornaday, Washington, 
D. C., representing The American Forestry 
Association. 


Expedition No. 2—Flathead-Sun River 
Wilderness, Montana—July 4 to July 15: 
Lawrence C. Davis and William J. Schu- 
kraft, Chicago, Illinois; Frans Hoyer, Mar- 
garet B. Peters and Rose C. White, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Eunice L. Kingsley, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Dorothy Klooz, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Flora Leavitt, Syracuse, New 
York; O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Washington; 
Hazel Sayre, Greenway, Virginia; Mrs. 
Peter Speek, Peter V. Speek, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Arthur Shannon, Washington, D. C.; 
Henrietta Strangfeld, Lyndhurst, New Jer- 
sey; Emma Valk, Butte; and John Clack, 
Missoula, Montana, representing The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. 


Expedition No. 3—Wind River Moun- 
tains, Wyoming—July 18 to July 31: Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard S. Avery, Mahwah, New 
Jersey; Franees Benson, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
I. H. Chileott and A. H. Hutchinson, Chi- 
cago; Dr. T. E. Conley, Park Ridge, Illi- 
nois; Mrs. John Dunean, Wolf, Wyoming; 
Mrs. Mary Ware Goldman, Daniel Goldman 
and Richard Goldman, Washington, D. C.; 
Martin Grothe, Milwaukee; Inezetta Holt, 
Eldridge, California; Frans Hoyer, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Theodore A. Krieg, Wood- 
haven, New York; Flora Leavitt, Syracuse, 
New York; Janet Virginia Lee, Wilmette, 
Illinois; Elizabeth Levers, New York City; 
Margaret Loughran, Jackson Heights, New 
York; Mrs. E. J. MeWhirter, Seattle; Mil- 
dred C. Smith, Boston; Marian Mair, On- 
eonta, New York; Sallie Windes, Winnetka, 
Illinois; and Ovid Butler, Washingte1, D. 
C., representing The American Forestry As- 
sociation. 


Expedition No. 4—Gila Wilderness, New 
Mexico—August 3 to August 16: Catherine 
T. Bach and Carol O’Brien, Milwaukee; 
Dorothy Dawes and Anna Mackey, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd R. Koenig, 
Webster Groves, Missouri; Xenia Miller, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth Moore, 
St. Louis; Dorothy Rounds, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Jessie L. Saunders, San 
Francisco; and Roy A. Stamm, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, representing The 
American Forestry Association. 


Expedition No. 5—Sawtooth Wilderness, 
Idaho—August 2 to August 15: Dr. E. R. 
Anderson, Warren, Pennsylvania; Anna 
Armstrong, Rutherford, New Jersey; David 
Beals, Kansas City, Missouri; Betty and 
Pauline Beck, Milwaukee; Ruth Butler, 
3ronxville, New York; Dr. Albert J. Coats, 
Boise, Idaho; Dr. Sumner Everingham, 
Oakland, California; Mrs. L. F. Gates and 
Janet Virginia Lee, Wilmette, Illinois; A. 
H. Hutchinson, Chicago; Helen Lord, Mt. 
Vernon, New York; Margaret Loughran, 
Jackson Heights, New York; Marian Mair, 
Oneonta, New York; Marian Marsh, White 
Plains, New York; Clara Noerenberg, 


Please 


Spokane, Washington; Mabel P. O’Rourke, 
San Francisco; Edward Ruppe, Cleveland ; 
Ruth Smith, Denver; Dwight Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Virginia Walton, Moylan, 
Pennsylvania; William M. Weis, San Diego, 
California; Mary Ann Woodard, South 
Orange, New Jersey; Walter Wuerdeman, 
Cincinnati; and Ovid Butler, Washington, 
D. C., representing The American Forestry 
Association. 


Expedition No. 6—Olympie Mountains, 
Washington—August 19 to September 1: 
Leoline Brown, Murray, Utah; Mary Down- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri; Clara and 
Elizabeth Falconer, Cleveland; Marjorie 
Hester, Santa Barbara; James D. LeCron 
and Mary LeCron, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. MeWhirter, Seattle; Roberts 
Mann, Chicago; F. W. Mathias, Hoquiam, 
Washington; Margaret O’Brien, Salt Lake 
City; Dr. and Mrs. Frank Packard, Port- 
land, Oregon; and G. H. Collingwood, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing The American 
Forestry Association. 


Expedition No. 7—Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, North Carolina—September 14 to 
September 25: Clarence B. Clapp, West 
Hartford, Connecticut; J. Bryan Grimes, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Julie Hatch, 
Brooklyn, New York; Elizabeth Mackenzie, 
Little Falls, New Jersey; Clara and Louise 
Otto, Saginaw, Michigan; Grace Morris 
Price, Pittsburgh; Vera Simpson, Jamaica, 
New York; Donald M. Turney, Decatur, Il- 
linois; Eleanor Waldo, Chicago; Jane H. 
White, New York City; and W. C. MeCor- 
mick, representing The American Forestry 
Association. 
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Jaeger ‘‘Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alu- 
minum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge wa- 
ter volume of a _ cen- 
trifugal, plus fast, 100 
per cent automatic self- 
priming, plus light weight 
and compactness for easy 
carrying. Passes mud, 
sand, small stones, pumps 
dirty water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today for 
catalog, prices. Distribu- 
tors in every city. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 











ENTY of skeet shooters disagree on 

what gauge gives the most sport on the 
skeet field, but everybody agrees that Rem- 
ington shells of whatever gauge are the 
best all-round skeet performers. 

Here’s proof... the national champion 
skeet team used 12 gauge Remington Shur 
Shot shells to a man. The 
.410 short shell world’s 
record was made with 
Remington .410 shells. 
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Remington, 


KLEANBORE and SHUR SHOT are registered trade-marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 







The scientific loading of Remington 
shells zn all gauges guarantees a balanced 
pattern and plenty of power to reach out 
and powder the targets. Kleanbore prim- 
ing in Remington shells banishes barrel 
cleaning because it prevents pitting and © 
corrosion. Champions agree: “IF IT’S @ 
REMINGTON, IT’S & 
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SELECTED BOOKS ON 
FORESTRY AND _ RELATED 
FIELDS OF CONSERVATION 








TREES 
Manual of Trees of North America—Sargent........... $ 5.00 
Trees of Northern States and Canada—Hough............ 6.00 
Our Trees—How to Know Them—Emerson & Weed.. 2.98 
Pacific Coast Trees—McMinn and Maino.................... 3.50 
Trees of North America—The Conifers—Green.......... 2.00 


Trees of North America—The Broadleafs—Green..:. 3.50 





Northern Rocky Mountain Trees—Kirkwood....... .... 2.50 
American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews......0 00.00.0000... 3.50 
Tree Book—Rogers ....0...........ccccccccesseesceeeeeeees ae eaieeeds 5.00 
Big Trees—Fry and White.................. See 
Trees in Winter—Blakeslee and Jarvis.............0.0c000. 2.00 
Tree Ancestors—Berry.....................cc.cccccscecsssceccsescesesceose 3.00 
Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street—Rogers.... 7.50 
Some American Trees—Werthner......0.....0.0...cccccccccescsees 5.00 
The Redwoods of Coast and Sierra—Shirley.............. 1.25 
Identification of Trees and Shrubs—Makins............ 4.00 
MN asics cssncsanecscessdccedsoncraconsandccssassavacsasoss 3.50 
BOGE OF Bribe —THOtten ...........ncncsescesescccccescossossescorsecessse 3.00 
Trees of Yosemite—Tresidder......0.0..00.ccccccccecceseeeeeeeee 2.00 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
General Forestry—Brown ...0.........cccccccceccecesecccescecseesees $ 3.25 
An Outline of General Forestry—lTllick.....0..0000000000...... 1.50 
Forest Education—Graves and Guise...........0.0.0cccc0.. 2.50 
Profession of Forestry—Read............0.ccccccccccccceseseseeeeee 1.25 
Forest Law in America—Kinney................0cccccccc0eeceeees 2.25 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Forest Management—Recknagel, et al.........0.0..0.0.c.000.. $ 3.50 
Theory and Practice of Silviculture—Baker.............. 5.00 
Practice of Silviculture—Hawley.........0.000000cccccccceeeee 4.00 
Manual of Forestry—Hawley and Hawes..................... 3.50 
Forest Management—Chapman .0..00.0....0.0..00.cccecceeeeseeeeeees 3.50 
Management of American Forests—Mathew............. 5.00 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S. A.—Westveld........ 4.00 
Farm Forestry—Ferguson .....0.....0...0c.cccccccceseececesceeeesseeeee 2.00 
MENSURATION AND VALUATION 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen—Cary...............000000... $ 3.00 
Forest Mensuration—Chapman and Demerritt............ 3.50 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce and Schumaketv................ 3.50 
Forest Finance—Chapman ..........00..0...ccccceeee PARA Ns 3.50 
WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
American Lumber Industry—Brown.....................0.0... ..$ 3.00 
Forest Products—Brown. ................0.0..c.cccscccccssscesscsceseeseee 4.00 
Lumber, Its Manufacture and Distribution—Bryant 4.50 
Logging Principles and Practices—Brown.................. 3.50 
Lumber and Its Uses—Kellogg................0cccccccccccceeseesseees 4.00 
Identification of Economie Woods—Record.................. 2.50 
Mechanical Properties of Wood—Garrett.................... 3.50 
Identification of Timbers—Brown and Panshin........ 3.00 
The Properties and Uses of Wood—Koehler................ 3.50 
PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 
Seeding and Planting—Toumey and Korstian............ $ 5.00 
Cultivated Conifers—Bailey oo... ceessseseeseeseeeenes 7.50 
The Modern Nursery—Laurie and Chadwick............ 5.00 


FOREST PESTS - 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham............... $ 3.50 
Outline of Forest Pathology—Hubett...................... 6.00 
Insects and Diseases—Felt and Rankin........................ 5.00 
Diseases of Cultivated Trees and Plants—Massee.... 4.00 
Forest Insects—Doane, et al.................ccceeeees epee 4.50 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


History of Forest Service—Smith..................:ceeeeee $ 3.00 
Our National Forests—Boerket.................:cccccccceeseseeeeees 2.50 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Book of the National Parks—Yard.......................::06 $ 3.00 
Grand Canyon Country—Tillotson and Taylor........ 2.00 
The Great Smoky Mountains—Thornborough............ 2.00 
Gh, TAMBOP—AMTIGIE .......nscinni.-coscesccssssesccesnonsccesendvenseosee 2.50 


One Hundred Years in Yosemite—Russell................. 3.50 
High Trails of Glacier National Park—Thompson.... 3.00 


CAMPING AND RECREATION 


Camp Cookery —icgner’ ..................05-00.5.ccesincjasscesseenceees $ 2.50 
Campers’ Handbook—Wallacee .............:ccccccccsceeeseeeeeeeees 2.00 
Handbook for Rangers and Woodsmen—Taylor........ 3.00 
The Real Log Cabin—Aldrieh.............................sscsseseees 3.00 
Wisdom of the Woods—Beard...................:c:cccccceesseeeees 2.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 
Handbook of Birds of North America—Chapman......$ 5.00 


Adventures in Bird Protection—Pearson.................... 3.50 
Bobwhite Quail—Stoddard ............. fecha yess mom 6.00 
Game Management—Leopold ...................ccccceccseceeeeeeeeees 5.00 
Animals of North America—Anthony...................:00+ 1.98 
Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathews,......................0.. 3.50 
Animal Life in Yeliowstone—Bailey................0..::000 4.00 
American Food and Game Fishes...................0.::csceees 5.00 
OCU TNO inn in. issn cnn csccinericsnccr ste sccssceccevens 6.00 
Birds of America—Pearson, et al................cccseseeeeeees 3.95 
The Modern Angler—Knight.................0.....:::ccsseeesseeeees 2.75 
The Reptiles of North America—Ditmars.................... 6.75 
TO I ona vn osc w inca isceascewcccesiiccorsniersetentnns 3.00 
FLOWERS AND GARDENING 
American Wild Flowers—Mathewg..................0.......... $ 3.50 
A <r erIIN oo 555 cccdenscessnasivasuneensesannntadesisnandasoecen 3.95 


Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong.... 3.50 


Flora of the Pacific States—Abram............0...0..0..00 9.00 
Rocky Mountain Flowers—Clements..................0.00 3.50 
Ferns of Northeastern United States—Wiley....... . 1.00 
Field Book of Common Ferns—Durand................... .... 2,50 
The Mushroom Handbook—Krieget ............................. 3.50 
Field Book of Illinois Wild Flowers......................00. 1.50 
Spring Flowers of Minnesota—Rosendahl.................... 1.00 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey..............00000.0000. 15.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Our Natural Resources—Parkins and Others............ $ 5.00 
How Plants Get Their Names—Bailey................0.00.... 2.25 
Conservation—Havemeyer and Van Hise...... Ri ane 5.50 
Soil Erosion and Its Control—Ayres..................0.000 3.50 
Tree Cropa—Smiith ...............0....0.00-d00 Sasievecia peascemsesoencseas 2.50 
Through the Woods—Bates....................0 ee 
A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won—Kinney...... 4.00 


This list of Selected Books is a service of The American Forestry Association to its members. 

Prices quoted are not guaranteed, but to the best of our knowledge are correct. A more 

complete list of recommended books is available on request. Members ordering books 
through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 
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WILDERNESS WANDERERS, by Wendell and 
Lucie Chapman. Published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 318 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $3.75. 


‘¢Wilderness Wanderers’’ is an intimate 
report of camping trips of the Chapmans, 
well known naturalist-photographers, in and 
around Yellowstone National Park. Their 
adventures and personal experiences in 
hunting wild animals with a camera rather 
than with guns or traps will appeal to many. 
Their encounters with and their observations 
of the wild life found in the Park serve to 
make a thoroughly readable and entertain- 
ing book. So realistic are their descriptions 
and the illustrations so excellent that the 
reader finds himself personally living the 
scenes unfolded. 

Those who are interested in the conser- 
vation and preservation of wild life and 
those who would learn something of animal 
behavior under natural conditions will glean 
much from ‘‘ Wilderness Wanderers.’ ’—D. D. 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO HAND LOADING, by 
Philip B. Sharpe. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 465 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $7.00. 


A complete compendium of all known in- 
formation regarding bullet and powder 
loads for hand guns, rifles, and muzzle- 
loaders, with detailed information regard- 
ing all types of equipment for hand load- 
ing and their correct usage. Written by 
an acknowledged authority of wide experi- 
ence. An excellent reference book for all 
gun lovers and sportsmen. A multitude 
of tables from a wide variety of sources, in 
the handiest form.—F. A. M. 


THE Book or Suruss, by Alfred C. Hottes. 
Published by the A. T. De La Mare 
Company, Inc., New York City. 438 
pages, illus. Price $3.00. 


This is a third and thoroughly revised 
edition of a book that is standard in its 
field and carries a mine of authoritative 
information on everything related to these 
woody perennials for home owner, student 
or landseape architect. Its listing of shrubs 
and complete non-technical description, its 
simple directions on propagation and how 
and when to plant, prune and spray, fea- 
ture a volume truly useful.—L. M. C. 


THE AiR SEASONING AND Kitn DryING OF 
Woop, by Hiram L. Henderson. Pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lyon Company, North 
Broadway, Albany, New York. 332 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $3.50. 


Because wood, like cloth must be shrunk 
before it can be put into most of its uses, 
there is a place for the discussions and data 
presented in such books as Professor Hen- 
derson’s ‘‘The Air Seasoning and Kiln 
Drying of Wood.’’ The complex structure 
of the various woods, however, and wood’s 
multiplicity of uses so complicate the prob- 
lem of drying and seasoning that increas- 
ing scientific studies have had to be given 
to the subject. 

Prepared as a text book, its several chap- 
ters bring together in one volume the re- 
sults of wood seasoning research, and will 
prove a real source of reference.—G. H. C. 
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BOOKS 


WEATHER RAMBLES, by W. J. Humphreys. 
Published by The Williams and Wilkins 


Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 265 
pages, ills. Price $2.50. 
From ‘‘tall tales’’ of tornadoes and 


prairie twisters, Dr. Humphreys—renowned 
meteorological physicist long connected with 
the Weather Bureau at Washington— 
‘‘rambles’’ in this book through that mys- 
terious realm commonly called ‘‘the weath- 
er.’? And the reader follows, absorbing 
information not only interesting but vital 
to an understanding of the world he lives 
in. For of things done by the winds and 
clouds to the murmuring forests and high 
mountains; of the music and beauty found 
in winter; of rains, snows, and floods; of 
sunshine and starshine; of deep weather- 
wisdom and quaint bits of weather-lore,— 
of all of these the author tells in ‘‘ Weath- 
er Rambles.’’—L. M. C. 


IDAHO, A GUIDE IN WoRD AND PICTURE. 
Published by The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. 431 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 


One of the first of The American Guide 
Series of the Federal Writers’ Projects of 
the Works Progress Administration—and a 
really brilliant star to guide those which 
are to follow. A comprehensive and al- 
luring story of an unheralded state—un- 
heralded because it lacks National Parks 
and glacier-capped mountains and a lively 
tourist bureau—that reaches deep into the 
realm of literature. For this book is more 
than a guide book; it is literature. And 
what makes it more remarkable is that it 
is the work of no single mind—but the 
writings of a score or more of authors. 

The only flaw in this product of the fed- 
eral writers has nothing to do with the 
writing itself, nor the research. It is in 
the mechanical side. In printing, in paper, 
in the reproduction of unusually beautiful 
pictures the book is well below the average. 

But the story of Idaho—it is a story we 
should all read and delight in.—E. K. 


Buack Lear 40 In Irs CoNTRAL or IN- 
SECTS ON SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
—Suggestions for the control of many 
types of aphids, leaf miners, mealy-bugs, 
tree-hoppers, and galls are presented in 
clear and easily applied language in the 
twenty page booklet prepared and distrib- 
uted by the Tobacco By-Products and 
Chemical Corporation of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky.—G. H. C. 





The Proceedings of the National Planning 
Conference, held at Detroit in June, have 
been published by the American Society of 
Planning Officials, at Chicago, as ‘‘New 
Horizons in Planning.’’ Participating or- 
ganizations were represented by the leaders 
of thought in this field in America and the 
report presents their interesting and impres- 
sive papers under the following five heads— 
as the subjects were considered by the Con- 
ference: ‘‘What of the City?’’; ‘*‘Where 
City and County Meet’’; ‘‘Critique of State 
Planning’’; ‘‘National Planning’’ and 
‘“Why Regional Planning ?’’. The book has 
been well named, as it gives a complete pic- 
ture, for this important Conference not only 
covered thoroughly the known planning field, 
but opened fresh vistas on ‘‘new horizons.’’ 
—L. M. C. 








“Book is a knockout and just what every 
shooter needs.” Lt. Col. J. S. Hatcher, 
Ordnance Dept. 

“It looks like you have done a monumental 
work.”’ Bob Nichols, Field and Stream. 
“You have done a grand job.” Ool. Harold 
P. Sheldon, The Sportsman, 


COMPLETE GUIDE 


TO HANDLOADING 
By Phil Sharpe 
Firearms Editor, ““OUTDOORS” 


BRAND NEW! The only volume to give 
you 6,200 tested hand loads in 110 car- 
tridges! It’s as practical as the hammer in 
your tool chest. 


Really Complete 


The author hasn't missed a thing. For 
instance, this is the only book to give you 
complete data on handloading of ammuni- 
tion; on the history of the cartridge case; 
on the history, description, manufacture, and 
development of the primer—on the use of 
grease wads in handloading—on the history 
of the powder industry in the United States 
—etc. 

Other Exclusive Features 


In no other book will you find the history, 
description, characteristics, and use of 58 
American smokeless powders—a complete list 
of commercial loading tools—shot loads for 
revolvers—a special table giving energies of 
bullets per grain weight in all velocities 
from 600 to 4,600 foot seconds by 10-foot 
second steps—table showing bullet diameter 
of all commercial bullets manufactured in 
1936—etce. 


Special Loads to Fit Your Needs 


This book will show you handloading as a 
great adjunct to the sport of shooting—for 
loading cartridges to fit your special needs 
and your special guns. An exhaustive cross- 
reference index makes the vast amount of 
information it contains instantly available. 

Bound in Fabrikoid. 290 pictures and 
diagrams. Size 8 x 10% inches. 465 pages. 
Price, $7.00 


Send for Your Copy Today! _ 


Funk & Wagnallis Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., Dept. 1741 


I enclose $1 first payment for a copy of Phil 
Sharpe’s ‘‘Complete Guide to Handloading.”’ I will 
pay balance $2 a month until $7 is paid. I may 
return book within 5 days and you will refund my 
money. 








Name.......... 
Address ..... 
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American Woods 


14 volumes. A collection of thin wood sec- 
tions, mounted in separable pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume. Cloth, $10 per vol. 


Handbook of Trees 


Photodescriptive. Covers all the trees east of 
the Rockies and north of the Gulf States. 
700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 
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ROMEYW B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowygille, N. Y. 
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Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thorough training in 
technical forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 





Catalog Free 














DEATH IN BLACKWATER CANYON 


(Continued from page 540) 


Camp F-24, at Wapiti. He arrived at the 
scene of the fire at 5:10 p. m. requiring 
exactly one hour and eighteen minutes to 
cover the thirteen miles of highway, old 
logging road and unused trail — excep- 
tionally good time. 

The ranger found the fire, with some 
wind behind it, spreading rapidly and 
started the first CCC crew to reach the 
scene on a fire line around the lower side 
of the blaze and out on each flank. This 
crew of seven men, in charge of Foreman 
Bryan Sullivan, was soon reinforced. By 
8 p. m. Ranger Fifield had fifty-eight CCC 
enrollees strung out on his lines, with seven 
men supervising and forming his overhead. 

The fire at this juncture headed toward 
Coxcomb Peak in an almost pure stand of 
Douglas fir, and it was especially desired 
to prevent it from branching off into a 
heavily timbered basin, one of the forks 
of Blackwater. So it was planned to 
strike hard and swiftly. It was the judg 
ment of Ranger Fifield and Supervisor 
Sieker, who had arrived on the scene from 
Cody, that the fire, now covering about 200 
acres and burning fairly quietly, would not 
spread appreciably during the night. Be- 
fore the wind came up the following day, 
they reckoned, enough fire line would be 
constructed to hold the fire to its present 
boundaries. Two things were needed — 
men and equipment. 

So the word went out! Fifty men from 
CCC Camp F-35, at Tensleep—fifty from 
CCC Camp NP-3, in Yellowstone National 
Park—fifty from CCC Camp BR-7, at 
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Remember your friends with a gift that will last throughout the year. 
A subscription to AMERICAN Forests will renew your best wishes on the 


first of every month. 


Send American Forests for 1938 to that friend or business associate 
for whom it is difficult to select a gift. 
today makes AMERICAN ForEsTs a more welcome gift than ever before. 


(fill in, tear out and mail) 


THE AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH Street, N. W. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Please enroll the following as members of your Association for 1938. 
dues at $4 per year for each new member are enclosed. 


mas card bearing my name as donor. 
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Address 


The importance of Conservation 
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Deaver—and so on. Before the fire was 
finally brought under control more than 
400 enrollees, with foremen and other over- 
head, were drawn from nearly a dozen dif- 
ferent CCC companies. Meanwhile, of 
course, other forest officers, veterans of 
long fire fighting experience, had been or- 
dered to the Blackwater to captain the 
CCC companies. 

At midnight unexpected wind whipped 
the fire into the tree tops for short dura- 
tion and caused Ranger Fifield, who re- 
mained in charge of the attack, to con- 
centrate his forces on the north side of 
the fire, extending his line—well trenched 
to mineral soil—up what was known as 
Trail Ridge. By daylight, despite weather 
conditions unfavorable to fire suppression, 
the line was holding. 

Shortly before noon on Saturday, Au- 
gust 21, Assistant Supervisor Krueger 
made an airplane reconnaissance of the 
fire. He reported that it was hot on the 
steep, Douglas fir covered slope above the 
fire line on Trail Ridge. It also developed 
that to the northeast of the ridge and 
down in a “hole,” or basin, there were two 
small ‘‘spot’’ fires—fires started by wind- 
blown burning embers. 

Around 1:30 p. m. the Trail Ridge see- 
tor was still the “hot spot,” with the attack 
focusing on extending control lines further 
up toward timberline, and holding that 
already constructed lower down. For this 
advance work, two veterans of the fire 
line, Ranger Alfred G. Clayton, from the 
neighboring Washakie National Forest, 
and Ranger Urban J. Post, from the Big- 
horn Forest, were selected. 

They went into action immediately, 
Ranger Post, assisted by Junior Forester 
Paul Tyrrell, leading a crew of fifty-one 
enrollees from the Tensleep CCC Camp up 
steep Trail Ridge and onto the line. 
Ranger Clayton, assisted by Ranger James 
T. Saban, with a erew of six, followed 
some distance behind. 

Shortly after 3:00 p. m., Ranger Post 
strung out his men with orders to push 
the fire line toward the rim rock above. 
Then, further exploring the situation, he 
found nothing to cause him real concern. 
Above, where the forest had_ surface- 
burned, there was a large amount of in- 
flammable material still on the trees. Be- 
low were several smoking spot fires, known 
and under observation. There was no wind. 
In fact, upon rejoining his crew, the ranger 
expressed an opinion that the fire would 
be weil in hand within three or four hours. 

Abvut this time Ranger Clayton was in 
a rather open park in the timber along the 
constructed fire line discussing the situa- 
tion with Ranger Saban and Assistant 
Technician Rex A. Hale. With them were 
five CCC enrollees. Clayton was interested 
in a smoke which had begun to show below 
the tine and he evidently felt that this 
spot fire might spread if the wind should 
arise and go over or around Post’s crew, 
ahead of him. Consequently he hurriedly 
wrote a note to Ranger Post and dis- 
patched it by Assistant Leader David 
Thompson, of the Tensleep crew. He in- 
formed Post that he and his men were 
going into the basin to attack this spot 
fire, and requested that additional men be 
sent to help him since “there are only 8 
of us here.” 

Thompson reached Ranger Post about 
twenty minutes later and delivered Clay- 
ton’s message—but not before Post him- 
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self had discovered the fire that was con- 
cerning his fellow ranger. Post, at that 
very moment, in fact, was himself making 
plans to attack it. 

But he never had the chance. Hardly 
had he slipped the message into his pocket 
when the gale struck. With a suddenness 
and viciousness that would have panicked 
a less experienced fire fighter, the wind 
came up, reaching hurricane proportions 
almost immediately. And then Post heard 
it—like the thunder of avalanche upon 
avalanche! The fire was crowning and the 
wind was under it, changing directions 
with alarming frequency! He could see 
the spot in the basin blowing up. 

Clayton, Saban, Hale and their men! 
Had they been caught? They had gone 
down in the basin to launch their attack. 
Had there been sufficient warning? Some- 
how Ranger Post and his aids must have 
known that they—Clayton, Saban, Hale 
and the others—had been trapped in that 
deadly blast. For there had been no in- 
dieation in Clayton’s message that he 
anticipated danger. The spot in the basin 
had to be erased if Post’s men were to 
hold up their line, and Clayton and his party 
had simply gone down there to wipe it out. 

But, of course, there was nothing Ranger 
Post could do to help them. No living 
thing, at that moment, could enter the 
basin and live. Besides, the action of the 
wind was endangering his own party. Even 
as he watched, the fire was moving up the 
ridge toward them at a frightful pace. 
The whole sector seemed to be blowing up! 

It was time for quick, cool action. Go- 
ing to the top of the ridge where he could 
watch developments, he dispatched Tyrrell 
to zall in all of the members of his crew. 
About this time volunteer fire fighters 
from a Bureau of Public Roads camp came 
up, with Bert Sullivan, a veteran fire fight- 
er, in charge. They were sent on ahead. 

In a short time Tyrrell returned with all 
of the men he could locate and the retreat 
to timberline was on in earnest. The men 
were ordered to drop heavy tools and to 
proceed as fast as possible with only lan- 
terns and light shovels. In the meantime, 
the main fire, now crowning, was making 
startling progress—and toward timberline. 
It was beginning to look like a grim race, 
with tornado-driven winds favoring the fire. 

An the fire won—for the moment, at 
least. Within a few hundred yards of 
timberline and safety, the flames shot 
across the path of the retreating men and 
forced them out on a large open rock slide. 
Near exhaustion, they dared not rest. 
The fire was roaring toward them. Think- 
ing on their feet, Ranger Post and his aids 
rushed the CCC crew down the steep slope 
of the slide—on the side opposite from 
which the fire was driving. There, hug- 
ging the earth, they waited hopefully. 

All survived that first blast with in- 
conquential burns; and after the smoke 
thinned, it was decided to move the men 
on the other side of the slide, the reason- 
ing being that with the wind holding its 
present course the section that had just 
burned would be cool enough to retreat 
into when and if the other side of the 
ridge blew up. 

And then, with the perplexing sudden- 
ness of action characterizing the whole 
fire, the wind whirled around, drove the 
fire into the tree tops and bathed the 
whole rock point with flame. “The wind 
was blewing away from us,’ John Touch- 
stone, CCC fire fighter, later explained, ‘‘ and 
all at onee it changed and whipped the 
flames right back over us.” 

For a moment panie struck the hot 
refuge. Men dashed here and there, scream- 


Please 


ing, praying, looking for an avenue of 
escape. Four of the CCC boys broke away 
and dashed down the ridge into the fire, a 
mad attempt to reach the area already 
burned over. One, critically burned, sue 
ceeded. The others died—horribly. 

Back on the ridge the trapped men were 
enduring flames for a second time—as the 
wind changed again. Then the smoke be- 
came so dense that for a while it ap- 
peared no one could survive it. But they 
did, by keeping their noses to the ground. 

Sundown found the rocks cooling, the 
smoke thinning, and the exhausted group 
of men taking stock of their fate. Of the 
forty men remaining on the rocky point, 
but three were so badly burned that they 
were later to die. Considering all they 
endured, their survival can be attributed 
only to the experience, judgment and hero- 
ism of the three leaders, Ranger Post, 
Forester Tyrrell and Foreman Sullivan, 
all of whom suffered severe burns—For- 
ester Tyrrell to die shortly afterwards. 

But what about Ranger Clayton and his 
little band in the fiery “hole”? One ean 
only surmise. In a gulch just below a 
small spring, their bodies were found, 
charred almost beyond recognition. 

What matter the rest? Enough to say 
that they went into the “hole” because 
they foresaw possible disaster if the spot 
fire was allowed to run unchecked—and 
their job was to check it. What they did 
not foresee was the sudden eyelonie action 
of the wind which sent two walls of flame 
rushing toward them with such awesome 
speed that they were cut down before they 
could reach safe ground. 

And even as they were dying, even as 
Post’s courageous crew was being bathed 
with fire, other rangers, other CCC fire 
fighters moved forward, tight-lipped and 
grim, against the enemy, fire. The racing 
flames must be stopped! Timber must be 
saved! For was it not for this that they- 
Clayton, Saban, Tyrrell, Hale, Bevans, 
Garza and the others—gave their lives? 
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STAY NEAR “i 
THE CAPITOL , 


The convenience of being near the scene 


of congressional activities has made many 
political and business leaders choose 
this delightful hotel. Only two blocks 
from the Capitol and Union Station. 
Homelike Cooking — Moderate Rates 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, Manager 
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PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., 550 Third St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Western Loggers’ Machinery Co., 302 
SW. 4th St., Portland, Oregon; Pacifie Marine Supply 


Co., 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 
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BARLUM 


OTEL 
VIAN 
MOST POPULAR HOST 


Each individual guest 
receives the utmost in 
attention and service 
from all members o} ‘he 
hotel's staff -- every 
need and comfort is 
quickly and cheerfully 
provided. A hearty 
welcome awaits you 
at the Barlum 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 

















U. S ARMY SURPLUS STOCK 


Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 1%”.......$1.00 
Used Sling Straps, good condition, 1%’. 

Special 1%” Swivels for above slings, pr. 
Good Used Carbine Leather Scabbards..... 
New Mills Woven Cartridge Belts, 30/06 cal....... {. 
80/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 150 gr. per 100... 2.25 
30/06 Boattails, 1932 issue, 172 gr. per 100... 3.50 
30/06 Boattails, 1936 issue, 172 gr. per 100... 4.50 












C-HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 








Stamp for big cartridge list—Free New Catalog. 


S2 WARREN ST. New YorK Ci ==" 





WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


Marvellously 

accurate for 

target practice. 
No license required to purchase. 
Models: Senior, Mark I 
& Junior, also Webley Air Rifle. 
Write for List. Wrsiry & Scort, Lrp. 
173 WEAMAN St., BIRMINGHAM, Ena. 















University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four-year 
undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course 
required of all Seniors in Forestry, in prac- 
tical logging operations, on I::dian Town- 
ship, Washington County, Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 











For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
University of Maine | 
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Please Mention 


When the special session of the 75th 
Congress assembles on November 15, at 
least two proposals for legislation vitally 
interesting to foresters and conservation- 
ists will come to the front. There is, how- 
ever, no assurance as to what the actual 
program will be, for unlike many state 
legislatures, a special session of Congress 
may consider anything, and all the bills 
introduced and on the calendar when Con- 
gress adjourned on August 21 are subject 
to action. 


Among those items which the President 
keynoted in his “fireside chat” over the air 
on the night of October 12, are government 
reorganization and the proposal to divide 
the country into seven or eight regions to 
coordinate plans for more effective control 
of natural resources and land use. These 
and other issues may be brought up at any 
time, but Congress is under specific obliga- 
tion to give early consideration to the con- 
trol of agricultural crops. 

Senator Byrnes’ bill, S. 2970, providing 
a plan for carrying out practically all the 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Organization is on 
the Senate calendar and may be taken 
up almost any time in the usual course of 
parliamentary procedure. The House, hav- 
ing divided the organization plan into four 
separate bills, set up one, H. R. 8202, pro- 
viding for reorganization of the adminis 
trative departments, and to create a De- 
partment of Welfare. This passed the 
House on August 13 and was referred to 
the Senate. 

The Byrnes’ bill, 8. 2970, includes pro- 
vision for changing the name of the De- 
partment of the Interior to ihe Department 
of Conservation in the same form as did 
the Robinson bill, 8. 2700, introduced ear- 
lier in the session, but the present bill 
limits to three years the President’s power 
to issue executive orders transferring or 
otherwise changing the status of bureaus. 


The similar but less comprehensive War- 
ren bill, H. R. 8202, passed by the House 
on August 13, includes no provision for 
changing the name of the Department of 
the Interior, but gives the President full 
authority for a period of two years to 
transfer any bureau, division, or office 
from one executive department to another. 
Accordingly, although not specifically 
named, the House bill is as much a threat 
to the transfer of the Forest Service, Bio- 
logical Survey, or Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice as is the Senate bill. 

It is generally believed that the Senate 
leaders will first seek to secure passage of 
the Byrnes’ bill, S. 2970, reserving for later 
strategy action on the four bills into which 
the House has split the reorganization pro- 
gram. Regardless, however, of whether 
the Senate or House bills are given prefer- 
ence, legislative machinery will surely be 
completed early in the session for pushing 
forward as early as possible the President’s 
plan for reorganization of the government. 

The proposal to divide the United States 
into seven regional conservation authori- 
ties for the promotion of navigation, con- 
trol and prevention of floods, reclamation 
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of public roads, conservation of water, soil 
and forest resources, and other purposes 
designed to promote the general welfare 
is set forth in two bills, S. 2555 and H. R. 
7365, introduced in their respective cham- 
bers by Senator Norris of Nebraska and 
Representative Mansfield of Texas. 

Without limiting the functions or duties 
of the Mississippi River Commission and 
including the Tennessee Valiey Authority 
as one of the regional divisions, these bills 
would create the machinery for integrating 
all federal and state plans having to do 
with natural resources, flood control, and 
navigation. 

Each authority would be administered 
by a board of three $10,000 a year directors 
to be appointed by the President, and who 
would maintain an office and staff in a city 
within the region and report directly to 
the President. He in turn would be guided 
by a council consisting of the Director of 
the Budget, the Chairman of the National 
Resources Committee, one director from 
each authority, and such representatives of 
government agencies as the President may 
desire. After considering proposals of the 
several regional authorities, the President 
may recommend specific legislation to 
Congress. 


Describing this program on September 
29, during his western trip, the President 
said: 

“By decentralizing as I have proposed, 
the Chief Executive, the various govern- 
ment departments, and the Congress itself 
will be able to get from each region a 
carefully worked cut plan each year—a 
plan based on future needs, a plan which 
will seek primarily to help all the people 
of the region without unduly favoring any 
one locality or discriminating against any 
other. 


‘In other words, the responsibility of the 
Federal Government for the welfare of its 
citizens will not come from the top in the 
form of unplanned, hit or miss appropria- 
tions of money, but will progress to the 
National Capital from the ground up— 
from the communities and the counties and 
states which lie within each of the logical 
geographical areas. 

“Another great advantage will be served 
by this process of planning from the bot- 
tom up. Under our laws the President sub- 
mits to the Congress an annual budget—a 
budget which, by the way, we expect to 
have definitely balanced by the next fiscal 
year. 

“Tn this budget we know how much can 
properly be expended for the development 
of our natural resources, the protection of 
our soil, the construction of our highways 
and buildings, the maintenance of our har- 
bors and channels and all the other ele- 
ments which fall under the general head- 
ing of publie works. 

“By regional planning it will be vastly 
easier for the executive branch and the 
Congress to determine how the appropria- 
tions for the following year shall be fitted 
most fairly and equitably into the total 
amount which our national pocketbook 
allows us safely to spend.” 
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THE JERSEY PINES 


(Continued from page 523) 


seventy-five square miles in Ocean County 
the lover of solitude may wander all day 
afoot, by eanoe, or on horseback, undis- 
turbed by the blare of the auto horn and 
the bark of the hot dog. 

Why, then, for all her charms, does the 
Cinderella of American forests still sit 
alone by her fire? What the ‘‘pore gal’’ 
lacks, of course, is a fairy godmother. 
Were I cast in that enviable role, I would 
confer three gifts upon her. 

First, an economic survey of the Pines, 
to place definite, dollar-and-cents values 
not only on the tangible—wood—but also 
on the intangibles—recreational use and wa- 
tershed protection. Such a valuation would 
help materially to convince a ‘‘hard-boiled’’ 
New Jersey Legislature and Boards of 
County Freeholders that this forest land 
has assets far more valuable than scrub 
pine and serubbier oak, and that there is 
therefore ample justification for spending 





some of the taxpayers’ good money in 
protecting it and developing its possibil- 
ities. 


Its present stand of timber is easy to 
evaluate, and there are well recognized 
ways of appraising its future wood pro- 
duction. The appraisal of values in rece- 
reational use is more difficult, but by no 
means impossible. The assessed value of 
forest property in communities already de- 
veloped for recreation is one yardstick. 
The sums spent locally by hunters for li- 
censes, ammunition, guides, food and lodg- 
ing, is another. The value of the forest 
as watershed protection might be deter- 
mined in part from the testimony of cran- 
berry growers, who are dependent at cer- 
tain stages of the berry crop on abundant 
water. Many of them at public meetings 
which followed the disastrous fires of 1936 
declared that burning of the watersheds 
above their bogs endangered their future 
berry crops. 

The second gift would be better fire 
protection. No one familiar with the Jer- 
sey Pines will underrate the difficulties in 
the way of really successful fire-protection 
there. During half the year the woods are 
in a condition to ignite and burn furiously 
after only a few days or even hours of 
clear, sunny weather, particularly when ac- 
companied by high winds. A large tran- 
sient population adds to the menace of 
local carelessness with fire. These condi- 
tions make fire control a grave problem. 
But ceaseless public education can go far 
toward keeping fire out of the Jersey Pines, 
and by an intensive system of fire breaks— 
woods roads, ploughed furrows, and pos- 
sibly planted strips of less inflammable 
species—the fires that do start can be con- 
fined to comparatively small blocks. 

The great need is for crews of fire- 
fighters continuously on duty at strategic 
points, ready to be rushed to the blaze 
m specially-equipped trucks. The level 
terrain and relatively abundant water are 
much more favorable to the fire-fighter than 
conditions in many other parts of the 
United States. More intensive fire protec- 
tion will not, of course, eliminate all burn- 
ing, but its possibilities are demonstrated 
by the fire record on the 20,000 acres of 
State Forests in south Jersey. Here the 
loss over a recent period of years was only 
one-third that on forest lands generally. 

My third and last gift would be greater 


Please 


public ownership of forest lands in the 
Pines. No one takes such good care of 
property as its owner. An obstacle to pro- 
tecting thousands of acres of lands in south 
Jersey is uncertain ownership. As high 
as forty per cent of an occasional township 
appears so worthless in its present condi- 
tion that no one has paid taxes on it for 
many years. Under the New Jersey law, 
tracts on which taxes have not been paid 
by the private owner eventually revert to 
the township. 

But the townships refuse to assume title 
to presumably worthless areas, because such 
action would make them liable to county 
and State for a portion of the taxes. These 
areas then become in effect ownerless, and 
when they are menaced by fire no one with 
a special interest in them rushes to defend 
them. On the contrary such conspicuously 
bare areas as the Plains owe their condi- 
tion in part to the long-standing custom 
of harassed fire wardens of shunting into 
these ownerless areas, by means of back- 
fires, conflagrations threatening the more 
valuable forests adjacent. 

Only when the State, or perhaps lesser 
political units, assume active ownership of 
a very considerable portion of the Jersey 
Pines and undertake its protection, will 
real success crown the efforts of the fire- 
fighters. An organization capable of meet- 
ing the fire situation in the bad years 
must be maintained every year, because no 
one ean forecast the severity of the com- 
ing fire season. 

With these three gifts—an economic sur- 
vey to establish her real worth, better fire 
protection, and greater public ownership— 
the Cinderella of American forests may yet 
attend the ball of sylvan beauties. There, 
I confidently predict, she will be fitted by 
Prince Charming (none other than old John 
Q. Public) with the glass slipper of popu- 
lar favor. 
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UNCOMMON TREES 


Trees that give character to every landscape; ready for 
autumn plenting; bargain prices now. 
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—Horace Kephart. 

Scientifically correct, pure wool, sanitary. 
Fiala bag can be washed, sunned an 
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CARDS of WOOD for CHRISTMAS 


Made of Pine, Cedar, Holly, Ma- 
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by discriminating people. 
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opes, only $1.00 postpaid. They 
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appropriate designs and messages. 
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The Following Varieties are Available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
CorsIcAN PINE 
Rep PINE 
YELLOW PINE 
Swiss Mt. PINE 
Correspondence With Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


PitcH PINE 
WHITE PINE 
Scots PINE 
Jack PINE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TIMBER SHIPS 


(Continued from page 531) 


talking with this writer, Mr. Benson said 
that even he had his doubts when the odd 


eraft put out of the river. 

The job of building a Benson raft is 
gargantuan. First thing to be made is 
the cradle, whose proportions must be 


as exact as those of a ship and whose 
every joint must be as sound as the 
next one. The shape of the cradle is that 
of a cigar, more of a perfecto than a pan- 
atella. Plank and timbers go into its con- 
struction and it is built in fresh water to 
escape marine borers which would eat up a 
eradle in a year’s time. 3eing done in 
fresh water, a cradle lasts for several years. 

The raft is built in sections, and on 
completion of the job, the sections are re- 
moved, one by one, and the raft ‘‘kicked’’ 
out of the other half of the eradle. 

The empty cradle is something the like 
of which was never seen elsewhere. It 
might be a long grand-stand in the making, 
or even the hull of a monster ship. When 
it is done and ready for the logs, a derrick 
is brought up. This machine moves back 
and forth along the slough, lifting, pulling, 
pushing the logs this way and that—pick 
ing ’em up and laying ’em down, the raft- 
makers say. This is a job ealling for 
specialists, for although every size and 
every length of log is used, the strength 
of the whole craft depends upon there be 
ing a large portion of tree-length material 
in its make-up, material that is evenly dis 
tributed. These long logs—from forty to 
more than 100 feet—give the lap  back- 
bone necessary to resist the action of ocean 
waves and ground swells. 


It’s quite a sight. Guided by highly 
trained eye and hand, the derrick seems 
to be playing a game of gigantic jack- 


straws, or jack-straws in reverse, rather, 
for this process is a threading together, a 
weaving. The big machine, snorting and 
puffing like a quietly animated monster, 
picks up huge sticks of Douglas fir, of hem 
lock, spruce and cedar, as though they were 
matches, and places them exactly 
the raft foreman wants them. 

As the cradle fills with logs, it sinks into 
the water. When it is about half completed 
the first chains are put on. An anchor 
chain is run through the whole affair, from 
stem to stern, making the backbone of the 
raft. Herring-bone chains, much smaller, 
are shackled to the center chain and at- 
tached to five circle-chains at each end of 
the raft. When a raft is ready to sail, it 
contains no less than 175 tons of chains. 


where 


These chains have to go on just so—in 
the right place and neither too loose nor 


WOMEN IN 


too tight. For in the Benson process, the 
raft proper tends to flatten out somewhat, 
soon as it is out of the cradle, and thus 
serves to become self-tightening, something 
much to be desired in a heavy sea. One 
chain not in place, or too tight or too loose, 
and the raft would never stand the pound 
ing it is sure to get on its voyage of more 
than a thousand miles. 

When the cradle has been removed, it is 
put aside, along the slough shore, for the 
next job; and the raftsmen now get to 
work putting on the present raft’s deck- 
load. This is a true deck-load right on top 
of the raft, and into it goes everything in 
the forest products line the Benson folks 
want to move to San Diego—piles, fence 
posts, shingles, spars. This is lashed to the 
deck of logs with more chains. 

The completed job is really impressive. 
In and on it, as said, is not a stick under 
five million feet of timber. It has a thick- 
ness over all of thirty-five feet and draws 
twenty-eight feet of water. It is fifty-five 
feet wide and 835 feet long. Those are the 
dimensions of a Benson raft ready to go 
down to the sea. 

The cigar shape permits to\.ing from 
either end. Seamen who have towed them 
say that a Benson raft is tractable in most 
weather, just so long as the tug has lots 
and lots of power. But if given the least 
leewey, wind or tide, or both, then it’s just 
too bad. The weight of the monster is so 
great that its momentum would be sufficient 
to break itself into its thousands of com- 
ponent parts, and to crush any dock or 
pier with which it came in contact. 

Although there are two towing cables, or 
chains, with a device that automatically 


takes up undue slack and lets it out, the ° 


crew of the tug hauling a Benson raft 
has to be on the alert at all times. If the 
slacking device failed to work properly, 
even for an instant, the raft woul likely 
pull the tug in two, if the towing line 
didn’t break first. 

One hundred and four of the rafts have 
left the Columbia River in the past thirty 
one years, and all but two of them made 
the voyage without mishap. 

The towing season of late years has been 
confined to the period between June 15 and 
September 15. Average towing time, from 
bar to bar, has been fifteen days, five days 
better than for the original No. 1 tow. 

The launching of such a craft is not 
spectacular, but it is impressive tq those 
who know what five million feet of timber 
means and who also know that it is by far 
the largest thing ever launched in_ the 
Pacifie ocean. 


FORESTRY 


(Continued from page 550) 


obtained only through rather extensive 
study of forestry, although it might not be 
necessary to take a complete forestry 
course. Native ability and training in jour- 
nalism are requisite. 

Game management is in its infancy at 
the present time. Nevertheless, the impor- 
tance of conserving wildlife for the benefit 
and enjoyment of mankind is being realized 
more and more. There should be opportu- 
nities for women interested in wildlife to 


AMERICAN FORESTS When 


study it and determine its proper relation 
to other forest resources. Zoology and 
game management courses must be taken 
with enough general forestry to provide a 
well rounded grasp of the game problem. 

For women interested in and adapted to 
teaching forestry, probably the best field 
now and in the near future is in teaching 
the biological sciences in secondary schools. 
It will be some time before actual forestry 
and conservation courses are introduced in 
the secondary schools, but much general in- 
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struction in these subjects can be given in 
biological courses. The regular teaching 
eourse with some training in forestry is 
adequate for this type of service. 

Last, but not least, of the forestry jobs 
for which some women are fitted is that of 
foresters’ wives. This job is not as ideal 
as in some cases, for foresters usually 
spend from one-half to three-fourths of 
their time in the field where there is much 
scenery but few conveniences. Many of 
the professional foresters advocate this as 


the easiest and best way for women to get 
into forestry. 

For the greater portion of forestry work 
women are not at all suited because of the 
strenuous character and unsatisfactory liv- 
ing conditions of the work in the field, 
where the largest part of forestry work is 
done. In such specialized branches as out- 
lined above, however, women who are well 
trained, intelligent, practical, with vision 
and determination should be able to find 
their places. 





THE FOREST OF TRONCAIS 


(Continued from page 544) 


were made here. It was only last year, 
because of the depression, that the fires 
were finally put out, after nearly 150 years, 
and the mill was closed down. 

If the foundry flourished this was not 
true of the forest. The company was sup- 
posed to replant after each cutting but, 
surveillance being lax, little was done in 
this line. What small trees did appear 
were soon trampled down. 

When the concession finally expired in 
1830 more than half the forest, or about 
15,000 acres, consisted of bare spots and 
seraggly brushwood of no commercial value. 
The forest service took matters in hand, 
laying down rules in 1835 that were hence- 
forth followed to the letter. Since then 
Troneais has not ceased to progress in both 
the quality and the quantity of its wood. 

Again in 1869 a new management was 
imposed on the forest. Its main feature 
was to extend the life span of the oaks to 
180 years. After the World War it was 
again deemed advisable to lengthen their 
span, which in 1928 was fixed at 225 years. 

Any person visiting for the first time 
a typical oak forest such as Troneais ean 
easily follow the different stages of growth 
of the trees. The forest is divided into 
six sections, each one of which is considered 
a unit in its development and its exploita 
tion. The sections are in turn eut up into 
subdivisions, 405 in all, which are worked 
in rotation according to a definite plan of 
procedure. 

There are successive cuttings, first the 
thinning out of the seedlings, four or five 
times every twenty years, then of the small 
wood and young trees and lastly the pre- 
paratory, secondary and final cuttings. The 
first financial return from a stand is as- 
sured after thirty-five or forty years. The 
last cutting leaves the ground covered with 
a thick carpet of seedlings that, in its turn, 
will guarantee the continuity of the forest 
for future generations. 

Practically all the seeding is done natu- 
rally, the finest oaks being spared until 
the end in order that they may reproduce 


other fine trees. However, there is a large 
nursery so that any necessary replanting 
may be done as needed. This natural sow- 
ing is contrary to the established custom in 
many other European forests, where re- 
planting is uniformly resorted to. In the 
long run the French method of allowing 
nature to do the reproducing has been 
found more satisfactory and less costly. 

Although Troneais is better known for 
its oaks, these account for only fifty per 
cent of the trees, forty per cent being 
beechwood, five per cent yoke-elm, aspen 
and birch and the remaining five per cent 
pine, which is slowly being eliminated in 
favor of the oak. 

Not only are the French proud of Tron- 
eais but the British believe that they can 
learn much in forest management by going 
there. Every year the forestry school of 
Edinburgh University sends twenty to thirty 
of its students who spend a fortnight in 
these woods learning Freneh methods that 
they will, in later years, apply to their own 
forests in India, Africa and the Dominions. 

The fame of Troncais is world wide. Its 
foresters, headed by an extraordinarily able 
superintendent, Monsieur Dubois de la Sab- 
loniere, are doing all in their power to con- 
tinue the good work of forest conservation 
that has been carried on there for nearly 
300 years, or almost as long as there has 
been written history here in the United 
States. 

If preservation of natural resources had 
not been practiced since the carliest times 
in the densely populated countries of the 
Old World, all life in Europe would have 
become impossible many centuries ago. We, 
in our turn, are now learning from sad ex 
perience this truth translated into floo1s, 
dust storms and erosion, 

Long-range planning has thus proved its 
worth elsewhere. It is urgent to practice 
it more generally in this country so that 
something will be left of our natural re- 
sources to pass on to our descendants, 
when they in their turn take over the 
stewardship of this country. 
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Bartlett No. 127 Paragon 
Draw Cut Pruning Saw 
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REGINALD D. ForseEs (The Jersey Pines) is 
a graduate of Williams College and the Yale 
Forest School. For the past twelve years he 
has been directing the 
work of Federal forest 
experiment stations, 
first in the South and 
then in the Allegheny 
region. At present he 
is director of the Alle- 
gheny Forest Experi- 
ment Station, with 
headquarters at Phila 
delphia. He writes of 
the comparatively lit 
tle-appreciated region 
of the Jersey Pines 
with convincing sincer- 
‘ ity, in an eager de- 
Reginald D. Forbes sire to bring its exis- 
tence as a producing forest and a great 
recreation and game area as well to the 
attention of the thousands in the East who 
have not heretofore realized its possibilities. 


J 





Harry Borsrorp (Johnny Woodcock) 
lives in the country, near Titusville, Penn 
sylvania. Born with an instinctive love of 
hunting and fishing, he 
has spent most of his 
time doing things en- 
abling him to engage 
in these enterprises. 
He has in turn been 
oil field worker, bridge 
builder, wood chopper, 
bank employee, soldier, 
writer, editor and ad- 
vertising and publicity 
writer. He thinks that 
the best regular job in 
the world would be 
writing a weekly col- 
umn on hunting and 
fishing for some likely 
publication and, judg- 
ing by our knowledge of his work, — its 
scope and sincere charm, we are inelined to 
agree with him, and we’d feel like congratu 
lating the ‘‘likely publication.’’ His am 
bitions are admittedly ‘‘low’’ — wants to 
write, and hunt and fish ‘‘ knee-deep’? all the 
time. Likes to tie his own flies, eook over 
an open fire, and hates manual labor and 
books written by women. Prefers as dress 
clothes ancient shoes, disreputable slacks 
and a sweater. Living in the country, he 
frequently sees deer feeding on his own 
premises. He has written two books and 
contributed to over one hundred magazines. 
Incidentally, for a fellow of such low ideals, 
he has a lot of fun out of life! 
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Harry Botsford 


GRIF ALEXANDER (A’Wing), formerly re 
porter and special editorial writer, lives in 
old St. Mary’s County in Maryland, where he 
indulges in the delights of country life and 
ealls himself an ‘‘amateur gardener and 
woodsman.’’ In ‘‘A’Wing’’ he gives us an- 
other of his poetic prose pictures of the time 
o’year, setting down his observations as he 
watches the cavaleades of the air taking 
their way ‘‘A’Wing’’ to the Southland. 


SeyMouk HouGuron (The Forest of 
Troncais) is a native of Connecticut. Pre 
paring for college at Phillips Academy at 
Andover, he was graduated from the School 
of Political Science at Paris, France, in 1930, 
and since then he has written much on 
French and American political subjects. His 
interest in the out-of-doors began at the age 
of three on an extended camping trip in 
Northern Quebee, and has continued ever 
since. While studying abroad, he visited 
many of the forested areas in Europe and 
this present article grew out of his tremen- 
dous interest in the historie background of 


Troncais, — forest of ancient lineage, dating 
back beyond feudal days in Old France. 
q 


STEWART HOLBROOK (Timber Ships) writes 
from Portland, Oregon. A free-lancer, his 
work appears in the leading American maga 
zines. A river man and logger in the dim 
and distant past, he 
writes fluently in this 
field because of long 
familiarity and his ac 
count here of ‘‘timber 
shir ’’ — the great 
rafts of lumber ear- 
ried to and by the 
Pacific, makes fasci- 
nating reading. 
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ERLE KAUFFMAN 
(Death in Blackwa- 
ter Canyon) is assis- 
tant editor of AMER- 
ICAN Forests, at the Washington head 
quarters. 





Stewart Holbrook 


J 


JOHN PHELPS (From A Journal), poet 
and eritic, writes from his home at North 
field, Massachusetts. 


— 


LILLIAN K. Svrarrett (Women in For- 
estry) is a student at the School of Forestry 
and Conservation, University of Michigan, 
where she hopes to 
complete her course in 
forestry this year. 
Her article presents 
an interesting view- 
point of the opportu- 
nities for women in 
the profession of for- 
estry. 
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G. H. CoLLInewoop 
(Pignut Hickory) eon- 
tinues his tree series, 
as Forester of The 
American Forestry 
Association. 





Lillian Starrett 
qa 


THE Cover—‘‘ Autumn’s Artistry’’. This 
striking photograph of the glory of the trees 
in autumn was made in Provo Canyon, in 
Utah, by Ray Atkeson, and was exhibited in 
the Association’s contest for ‘‘Most Beauti- 
ful Photographs of Trees in America.’’ 
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NNOUNCING The American Forestry 
Association’s answer to a thousand requests 
—a book on trees which, in addition to de- 
scriptive matter, contains actual photo- 
graphs of each tree—of the full tree, and of 
the leaf, bark, flower and fruit. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES 


by 


G. H. Co_iincwoon, Forester 
The American Forestry Association 


This book brings into one volume the pictorial tree de- 
scriptions that have been a feature of the AMERICAN 
Forests magazine for the past five years. It contains 
500-word descriptions of fifty of our best-known Ameri- 
can trees—the natural range, commercial uses and iden- 
tifying characteristics peculiar to each tree. 


Simply written and handsomely illustrated, Knowing 
Your Trees is the ideal tree book for the young or the 
old tree lover. You will find it a useful companion 
either on your woodland walks or in your library. 


PRICE :  :  : $1.00 Per Copy 
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THE AMERICAN Forestry AssOCIATION A 

919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. \ 
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Enclosed is $ for which please send me i 

copies of Knowing Your Trees, postage prepaid. (Price J 

$1 per copy.) I 
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One of the Prairie 
States Forest Serv- 


ice Nurseries 


ULETRAC 


IS HELPING THE 
WINDY PLAINS 


\ SAE EGy rawr 


IGH in the mountains and deep in the valleys in National Fe 
ests Cletracs are constantly at work in government service 


But on the plains of the Prairie States, too, Cletracs 
doing their part in the march of progress. 


In these treeless regions, where millions of new trees are be 
ing grown, Cletracs are at work in sub-soiling, plowing an¢ 
planting. Fifteen nurseries are maintained by the Prairie State 
Forestry Project for the purpose of developing the trees to be 
planted. 


Here, as in the National Forests, the results of the work of 
Cletraes will be enjoyed by millions in the years to come. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. - Cleveland, Ohie 


Two-year-old trees 
on the treeless 


plains of Nebraska. 


Thousands of Cle- 
Tracs are in use in 
Government _ serv- 
ice, because Cle- 
tracs are simple, 
easy to maintain 
and economical to 
operate. 


CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


The. only tractors with controlled differential steering that keeps both — 
tracks pulling at all times. ..on the turn as well as on the straightaway. — 














